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Good news 


about bumpers. 





All 1973 model cars will 
have better bumpers, to 
comply with a new Federal 
standard. 

Allstate will cut collision 
insurance rates 10% on 
cars that meet this new 
standard. 


The U.S. Department of Transportation recently issued a stan- 
dard that requires all 1973 cars to have bumpers that can take a 
five mile an hour front-end crash and 2% mile an hour rear-end 
crash into a test barrier without damage to safety systems. Safety 
systems include such items as lights, cooling systems, hood 
latches, fuel lines. This is a fine step forward. To recognize this 
progress—and help hold down the cost of auto insurance— 
Allstate initially will give a 10% discount on collision insurance 
on cars that meet the new standard. 


But, even better bumpers are needed. So here’s 


what we continue to offer: Allstate will cut collision 
insurance rates 20% for any car the manufacturer certifies, 
through independent tests, can take a five mile an hour crash 
into a test barrier, front and rear, without any damage. For 
some time we have made this offer, and we will continue to 


. make it . . . for we will continue to be concerned about the big 


Let’s make driving Allstate 
a good thing again. § 


cost of little bumps. 


In a few states where rates are 
standard, discounts cannot apply. 
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5 mph front end 
damage $331 


Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety conducted tests on 1971 
U.S. standard sedans. Front end 
crashes at 5 miles an hour av- 
eraged $331. 


5 mph rear end 
damage $329 
Same tests revealed average 
damage in 5 mph rear end 
rashes was almost the same— 

$329. (IIHS photos.) 


SEE 


People need periodic check-ups. And report in writing on 


Cars do, too. your system's health. 
So do furnaces and air The result? 
conditioners. A cleaner system. A quieter 
Lennox Planned Service for system. Minimum fuel bills. ; 
your heating/cooling system Less risk of a breakdown. 
provides automatic check-ups Longer life. 
Specially trained service Lennox Planned Service 
technicians lubricate, clean, dealers are hand-picked. 
adjust, listen, sniff, probe They must have special tools 


and test equipment. 
Offer emergency service. 


And all have specially trained 
men. We know because we 
train them. In fact, we'll train 2000 


this year! 
Why Planned Service? 


Because we want to keep 
delivering what you bought 
years and years and years 


paces baal vr beri nven uel 
a health care BE _Daciers in more than 800 ote 
program for hero 3 Lennox anne 
your comfort 
sysiem 






Is there a Lennox Planned 
Service dealer near you? 
Ask us. Lennox Industries Inc., 
971 S. 12th Avenue, 

PS Marshalltown, lowa 
50158 











LENNOX 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING 
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The Secret of Bitter Lemon by Schhh... 


The Secret of Schhh...is concealed in 
the fine mist of crushed whole lemon 
—the whole lemon, pulp, 
peel and all. It’s buoyant 
in the sprightly bubbles of 
Schweppervescence that 
burst to the top of your glass. 

Uncover it for your- 
self. Pour our Bitter Lemon 


over ice and drink it straight. It’s the 
adult soft drink —the only one chil- 
dren don’t like. And the ver- 
satile mixer for tall sum- 
mer drinks with rum, gin 
or vodka. 
You may want to 
share it with your friends. 
It’s that kind of secret. 


Bitter Lemon by Schhh...You-Know-Who. 

















It's a Kind of floating 
conveyor belt a few weeks long. 


The Nissan Maru, Hommoku Maru, Oppama Boat loads of flashy 240-Z GT's; roomy, com- 
Maru, Zama Maru, Kanagawa Maru, Bluebird Maru—ships _fortable 510 Sedans and Wagons; thousands of Li’! Hustler 
loaded with Datsuns one way. Loaded with grain and soy Pickups. And now — the all-new Li'l Something and Some- 
beans going the other thing Special 1200 Sedans and Coupes. All 

Over 450,000 Datsuns have already taken ready for permanent shore leave 
the cruise. We load up to 1900 on each. Our auto- The Datsun Marus keep 
mated wharf in Hommoku makes it easy coming (two more will be launched next 
Eight thousand miles later we unload spring). They're cargoers for nearly 
in ports from Los Angeles to New York 1000 Datsun dealers in the U.S. It's the 
Precision processing speeds them off surest way we know to deliver the exact 
to Datsun dealers model, color and equipment you want 

Having our own fleet means While you were reading this, we 
we can ship what we want, when we want just went back for more 
And give our cargo tender loving care Drive a Datsun...then decide. 












DATSU 


PRODUCT OF NISSAN 








_Convertible Term 
is a spring semester 


in Europe. 





Our definition will never get 
passing marks. But we’re 
being misleading to make a 
point. 

The point being that too many 
people know too little about 
life insurance. Which can 
cause a family to have too little 
life insurance, or not enough 
of the right kind. 


And that’s too bad, because 
life insurance really isn’t that 
hard to understand. 

Take convertible term, for 
instance. 

Convertible term gives you the 
option to convert your term 
insurance—which covers you 
for alimited number of years— 
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into permanent life 
insurance, without having to 
answer any questions about 
your health. 


The advantage, of course, is 
that you can buy term 
insurance inexpensively to 
start. And later, when you can 
better afford it you can 
convert to permanent life 
insurance, which builds cash 
value and protects you for 
life. Meanwhile, you have 
preserved your insurability. 


Like to know more about life 
insurance? We can help. 


We don’t sell life insurance. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


We're here to help youdoa 
better job of buying it. By 
giving you the kind of 
information you need to talk to 
an agent with alittle more 
confidence than you may have 
right now. 


The fact is, we have a 64-page 
booklet called Understanding 
Your Life Insurance. The 
booklet is free. And it's filled 
with the simple ideas behind 
complicated-sounding 
phrases like convertible term. 


So why not write to us and ask 
for acopy. We'll mail it to you, 
fast. 


Central source of information about life insurance. 
277 Park Avenue, Dept. G2, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please send me a free copy of Understanding Your Life Insurance. 


Name — 
Address 
City State 











A Smith-Corona can help 
your teenager through college. 


How many other graduation gifts 


If your teenager is graduating 
from high school and heading to 
college, better forget the surfboards, 
skis, and cute little tape recorders. 
Because this fall he'll be up against the 
toughest, most competitive schooling 
known to man. 

How about a gift that can help? 


can say that? 


A Smith-Corona® Electric 
Portable. 

He can learn to type twice as fast 
as he now writes. And it'll be readable. 
His spelling can improve. He'll get 
Organized. 

Let your Smith-Corona dealer tell 
you more. He's in the Yellow Pages. 


A Smith-Corona isn't a graduation 
gift that'll help a student have fun this 
summer. But it will help him through 
college this fall. 


Smith-Corona. 
The gift that helps. 


Is/c/m SMITH -CORQNA MARCHANT 











LETTERS 





The Antiwar Veterans 


Sir: Operation Dewey Canyon III in 
Washington [May 3] was an excellent illus- 
tration of our disgusting situation in South- 
east Asia. The actors are veterans. Who 
should be listened to more attentively? The 
phrase “They're cowards—they're afraid to 
go” cannot be utilized here. They have 
gone. Who could turn his back on a blinded 
or limbless soldier whose purpose is not 
evasion of the draft but instruction on the 
horrifying results of the draft? 
Joun G. Posa 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


Sir: This little old lady in dirty white 
sneakers did not find John Kerry's rhet- 
oric to be either exaggerated or irrational. 
It's the only sensible speech I've heard in 
39 years. 
HELEN P. SIMMONS 
Clinton, Md. 


Sir: I find it damn discouraging to be- 
lieve that the young ex-Navy lieutenant 
crying his heartfelt convictions out before 
a congressional ad hoc committee rep- 
resents the majority feeling of America’s 
youth. His fervent belief to be the “first 
to defend this nation should its shores be 
threatened” represents archaic thinking in 
a technological world. 

Viet Nam, for all its rancor, is far 
from the “height of criminal hypocrisy”; 
it is a commitment to help a small coun- 
try, and it is a commitment to stop Com- 
munist domination by force before this 
nation becomes strategically outflanked. 

Rosert W. Frost 
Major, U.S.A. 
Fort Knox, Ky. 


Sir: Which is more irrational: the des- 
perate attempt of a veteran to express 
the frustration, horror and futility of what 
he has witnessed and participated in, or 
the policy that demands yet more Amer- 
ican and Vietnamese blood to wash away 
the admitted mistake for which so much 

blood and tears have already been shed? 

James P. Cooney Jr. 

Oswego, N.Y. 


Sir: These Viet Nam veterans have surely 
triggered great rejoicing in Hanoi; they 
have compromised the men still in Viet 
Nam (whom they profess to love); they are 
the biggest bunch of crybabies ever to wear 
the uniform and a disgrace to the same. 
WILSON F. EDINGER 
Medford, Ore. 


Follies Flap 


Sir: Follies, a mediocre musical, tried 
and tested by formula and dipped in com- 
mercialized nostalgia, appears on Broad- 
way, and you hail it as a breakthrough 
composition [May 3}. | am intellectually af- 
fronted by this kind of premature jour- 
nalism, which offers categorical answers 
to questions not even raised. 
MICHAEL TOSCANO 
San Francisco 


Sir: I hereby nominate Alexis Smith for 
this year's George Blanda Award. 
MARGARET FRANKLIN TROFFEY 
Kings Beach, Calif. 
Sir: This melange of skimmed milk is a 
thorough bore throughout, and the only 
part I really enjoyed was when I had a short 


nap. There is no fault to be found with the 
cast, but the play itself, the plot, the dreary 
scenery, the monotonous songs and the 
tinsely imitation of Ziegfeld’s gorgeous cos- 
tumes are not to be believed. 
SIMON OTTINGER 
New York City 


Sir: Stefan Kanfer’s moving story on Fol- 
lies evoked images of a shattered dream 
pieced together again for two brief hours. 
Here we are seeing the dreams die. 
GreGG Davis 
Hollywood 


Sir: It's good to see that the pinup girls 
of our youth are as pinupable as ever. 
Lyricist Stephen Sondheim says clever 
rhyming is easy. Would he rhyme “silver” 
for us? 
FRANK CURRAN 
Galway, Ireland 


>» Sondheim would, and did: 
To find a rhyme for silver 
Or any “rhymeless” rhyme 
Requires only will, ver- 
Bosity and time. 


Sir: Your features on nostalgia and 
Broadway's looking back bring to mind 
the teatiber phenomena of the recall and 
the anticipation always exceeding the ac- 
tual event. The grass is always greener 
some other place, some other time. 
JOAN Mary MAcey 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Sir: If you were really nostalgic, you 
would remember that until Dec. 7, 1941, 
the Green Hornet's faithful Filipino valet 
Kato was the Green Hornet's faithful Jap- 
anese valet Kato. 
THaAppevus HoLt 
New York City 


Sir: Rita Hayworth was no great innova- 
tor in 1944 with her alluring shorts, In the 
late "30s, Yonkers, N.Y., had an ordinance 
that banned these garments for strect wear, 
A parody of the day went something like 
this: “She went out ashopping in short 
khaki pants, the kind that in Yonkers is a 
criminal offense.” 
JoHN ELMER ANDERSON 
Prescott, Ariz. 


Continuing Tradition 


Sir: Why the surprise that Vermont has 
become the first state to grant 18-year-olds 
full majority [May 3]? It was also the first 
state to grant universal manhood suffrage 
(1777). In 1971 Vermont is not only grant- 
ing voting rights to 18-year-olds but hold- 
ing them accountable as well. This seems to 
be in keeping with its tradition rather than 
a departure. 
EsTHER H.M. Power 
Cincinnati 


United Parents 


Sir: Your report [April 5] on the Dalton 
School was most unfair. Instead of heaping 
snide ridicule on the school and Mr. Don- 
ald Barr, its headmaster, you should have 
reported that a group of trustees, in utter 
disregard of the wishes of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the parents, has attempted 
to oust Mr. Barr. The P.T.A. removed Dr. 
Myron Hofer, the only representative of 
the parents on the board of trustees, from 
his P.T.A. offices because he failed to in- 


form the parents fairly and openly of his 
and the board’s actions. The parents will 
continue to do all that is possible to pre- 
vent Mr. Barr's ouster. For although they 
are of diverse walks of life and of diverse 
outlooks, they are firmly united in support 
of Mr. Barr. 

Mr. AND Mrs. HENRY EPSTEIN 

Mr. AND Mrs. Davip E. Evins 

Mr. AND Mrs. JOHN H. FREUND 

Mr. AND Mrs. EpwWARD MELKONIAN 

Mr. AND Mrs. Hans Smit 

New York City 


Don’t Forget Pang 


Sir: If you are going to invoke Puccini 
in “Ping Pong and Reality” [April 26], 
you might point out that between Ping 
and Pong, the maestro had another char- 
acter, Pang. The three were always to- 
gether. I don’t think you can -present 
Ping and Pong without a Pang. And we'd 
better all watch out for the Pangs. 
It is good to see the ball begin to 
bounce, but we must keep an eye on it. 
ROBERT CRAWLEY 
New York City 


Sir: It seems to me that our youth and im- 
maturity as a nation are only too ap- 
parent in the excessive and unrealistic 
displays of optimism generated by the pen- 
etration into Red China of the U.S. table 
tennis team. Let’s not be carried away by 
our collective imagination. It’s all right 
to build castles in the sky as long as we 
don’t start living in them. 
Dorotuy Goc 
Denver 


Sir: I can’t help comparing Chinese as 


you describe them (“well fed . . . or- 
ganized . . . generally healthy . . . uni- 
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SEND THIS CARD TO OPEN A CHARGE ACCOUNT'AT 
22,000 SERVICE STATIONS ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 


There are a lot of things you could 
do if you only had a Shell Credit Card. Like 
charge Shell gasoline and oil, Shell tires, 
batteries, small accessories and mainte- 
nance services at some 22,000 service 
stations throughout the United States, 


Canada, and Hawaii. You could charge food, 


lodging and other services at some of the 
major hotel and motel chains. 

And certain types of casualty insur- 
ance. You could charge that too (in most 
states ). Even Shell marine and aviation 


products can be put on your credit card. 
And as a Shell Credit Card holder 
you can take advantage of special 
merchandise offers available SHELL 
aaa oo rg CREDIT 
exclusively to our card holders CARD 
A Shell Credit Card could be ory . 
yours for the asking. FRANK D6 
All we ask you to do is mail 
this convenient postage-paid 
application. 


912 628 920 


* ALL APPLICANTS MUST PASS ROUTINE CREDIT CHECK TO BE ELIGIBLE. 


aoe —— 


— 












The Plan is to carry your bag on 
the planeso youdon't have to waste 
time at the Baggage Claim. 

After all, that space under the seat 
in front of youcomes free with your 
ticket. And itcan sure free youup 
once you've landed. 

Take the one-suiter in our Plan 
above. Or pack more than one suit in 
asuit pak. The Stewardess can 
hang it up in front where it'll be more 
comfortable. 





The Samsonite 
Floor Plan. 





The Floor Plan includes: a. Milano 
2-suiter, $50; b. Signat attaché, $23: 
c. Silhouette handi-tote, $28: 

d. Ladies’ dress pak, $28; e. Men's 
suit pak, $24.95; f. Silhouette beauty 
case, $33: g. Classic attaché, $32.50; 
h. Fashionaire 1-suiter, $53. Any one 
of which can help make your flight 
nonstop. 

With the Samsonite Floor Plan, 
once you've landed you're really 


— Samsonite Carry- ons 








. drab... 
abolition of family life watched”) 
with a small group | was privileged to ob- 
serve here in the U.S. This description 
could fit any group of penitentiary inmates. 
Ernest J. LAWINGER 
Fox Point, Wis. 


versal loose-fitting clothing . . 


Bus On 


Sir: I am young, 28 years old, a South- 
erner, East Texan, a woman, white—and 
I vote with the nine old men on the Su- 
preme Court [May 3]. Bus on! 
LINDA DriskeLL BUTLER 
Dickinson, Texas 


Sir: While I do not agree with Martha 
Mitchell's wish to extinguish the Supreme 
Court, she is right to this extent: the 
court is not representative of the nation. 
And they are nine old men! 
Maybe we do need Martha 
Don GARDNER 
Darby, Pa. 
Sir: I would be happier with the Su- 
preme Court's decision on busing if it 
were based on sound educational rather 
than ideological grounds. The purpose of 
busing is supposedly not to achieve in- 
tegration per se but to benefit the chil- 
dren. An enormous amount of money 
and resources has been spent busing chil- 
dren since 1954, 

If, as seems to be the case, there is in- 
sufficient information on the effects of bus- 
ing, Congress should at once provide funds 
to gather the needed data before millions 
of dollars are wasted busing children back 
and forth with no benefit. 

E.D. BLEGESDOLL 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Getting Cloned 
Sir: 
1 thought I knew a lot of things: 
of enzymes and mutation, 
Of cells, the nuclei, RH—electrodes and 
gestation, 
But now there's double helix, DNA 
and ribosomes, 
With biological synthesis—and not just 
one's chromosome Ss. 
Instead of simple worries, such as 
merely being stoned, 
I've got to face a future now in which 
I may get cloned, 
Alas Homo futurus! 
There's lots more to learn, it seems. 
I thought one told the boys from girls 
by lowering their genes. 
Crarves D. PERRY 
University, Ala. 
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Four Contact Lens 
Problems. 
One Simple Solution. 


WETTING 


There’s nothing like 
Lensine for complete lens 
care—including wetting. 
Just a drop or two, before 
rinsing, prepares lenses 
for eyes. Enhances 
comfort. 


















CLEANING 


No more need to worry 
about a separate solution 
for cleaning. Use Lensine. 
Fights bacteria and 
removes foreign particles 
that can build up 

on lenses. 















SOAKING 


You get three solutions in 
one with Lensine. Not 
only wets and cleans 
your contacts, but it’s the 
perfect solution to soak 
lenses in. Self-sanitizing 
and antiseptic. Helps 
prevent lenses from 
warping. 

















Fresh soak- 
and-store case 
comes with 
every bottle. 


For anew lens 
case and sample 
size of Lensine, 
write: Murine, 
660 N. Wabash, 
Chicago, Ill. 
60611. Include 
25¢ for handling. 






STORING 


No more problems with 
carrying cases for lenses. 
, A new one comes with 

} every Lensine bottle. 


A PRODUCT FROM 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
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For today’s driving we've 
carried safety to extremes. 
Even our ignition key 


is padded. 


You probably don’t think you 
need a rubber covered key. It’s 
not as important for instance, as 
our roll cage construction, or 
our front wheel drive. And it’s 
definitely not as necessary as 
dual diagonal braking. 



































The only time you might think 
about our padded key is when 
you knock your knee on it. 

When we built the SAAB 99 
we thought about a lot of things 
you may not have thought about. 

That’s why now, you need us. 








We know that with 105 million 
vehicles on the road today, the 
chances of getting into an acci- 
dent are greater than ever. So 
we've constructed the 99 to 
stand up to those accidents. We 
C\ have roll cage construction. Roll 
cage construction means that 
steel beams are surrounding 


SS) you. In the windshield pil- 


lars, the roof, the side win- 
dows, running the whole length 
of the car, to give you and your 
passengers more security. 
We know that today you need 


a car that you can handle, in- 
stead of one that handles you. 


Overseas delivery plan available, 
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That's why we 
have front wheel 
drive. We put 
the power plant 
of the 99 up 
front with the driving wheels 
and that weight gives you better 
traction on wet roads. Under any 
conditions, the power of front 
wheel drive pulls you around 
curves that other cars get pushed 
into. ; > Ca 

And to- Ay 

ce 

day’s driv- eee > (F_ = 
ing means ™ Ss aS 
a lot of sudden stops. So we have 
4 wheel disc brakes and a dual 
diagonal braking system. In 
most cars if one of the two brake 
lines should fail, a stop can send 
the car swerving off to one side. 
But in a SAAB the brake lines 
are connected diagonally to a 
front and rear wheel. Even if 
you have to stop with just one 
brake line you stop straight. 





And the well-built Swede is 
available with fuel injection, 
automatic transmission, and in 
either a two or four door model. 

You need us because we know 
what you need. 


The Well-built Swede 












Now, you need us. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Mra Hoe. 


REPORTING for this week's cover story on job opportunities and the 
class of ‘71, our younger correspondents recalled the paths that led 
them to journalism and Time. The way for the three 29-year-olds was 
not always straight. 

Barry Hillenbrand, now in the Los Angeles bureau, comes from a fam- 
ily of physicians and dentists and was programmed to follow the tra- 
dition. “My total inability to master all 274 parts of the frog in college 
zoology turned my head and nose away from the profession,” he says. Hil- 
lenbrand spent two years with the Peace Corps in Ethiopia and another 
18 months at N.Y.U. studying to become a historian. While a graduate stu- 
dent, he became a stringer—part-time reporter—for Time and decided 
to make a career of it. 

Bill Friedman, now in our New York bureau, had an economics fel- 
lowship at the University of Paris when he took a part-time secretarial 
job with the Los Angeles Times's Paris office. This led to stringer work 
for the Times and then for Time. After Army service he joined our Mon- 
treal bureau. Frank Merrick, now in Chicago, succumbed early—after 
his first summer job as a siren-chasing cub reporter for the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript-Telegram. In 1968, while reporting for seven New Eng- 
land papers, Merrick became a Time stringer in New Hampshire. “I got 
to cover the guy who looked like a sure loser — cawesr swincer 
—Gene McCarthy,” says Merrick, After the pri- Sw 
mary he was hired as a correspondent. 

e 

“Australia disproves the old adage that you 
can never go back,” says Correspondent John 
Shaw, one of the former Australian residents 
who contributed to the World section survey 
of the New World Down Under. On leave 
from our Rome bureau for the assignment 
cum homecoming, he found that “the changes 
—in quantity and quality—have been enormous, 
but they have not diluted Australia’s rich and 
distinct identity.” 

Our color-projects editor, Edwin Bolwell, a 
Melbourne native who once worked with Shaw 
on the Melbourne Herald, spent ten days prop- 
stopping over 10,000 miles of the island-con- 
tinent. The goal: to prepare guidelines for pho- 
tographers shooting the color pictures that ac- 
company the story. “The Australians’ fondness 
for beer hasn't diminished,” Bolwell observed, 
“but my capacity to keep pace has.” = 

Former Sydney Bureau Chief Ernest Shirley JOHN SHAW 
came out of retirement briefly to work on the 
story. A transplanted South African, he recalls that he first encountered 
Australians as they passed through South Africa on their way to the Middle 
East during World War I: “My earliest memory is of watching, terrified, 
from an upper-story window as drunken, high-spirited, slouch-hatted Dig- 
gers brawled in Cape Town.” After seven years running our Sydney bureau, 
he is now a confirmed Aussie. 








The Cover: Photograph by David Langley. 
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6. Two other by-products of 
pyrolysis are liquid and sulfur 
ia, gas. These go on to make more 
- a white liquor. 
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$. Here is where the new 
part of the system comes 
in. The black liquor goes 
into a newly designed 
retort which turns the 
solids into carbon 







4, The evaporator gets 
rid of some of the water 
Now the black liquor is 


25% solids 
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10. The filtering sys- 


tem uses the acti 
vated carbon made 
from the black liquor 











&. The activator takes crude 
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and heats it to make i super 
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So’s the federal government. 

In fact, they’re helping us cover the $2,443,000 research tab 
with a grant of $878,472. It’s the biggest one the federal clear water 
program has ever given in industrial pollution control. 

We both believe this system is one of the paper industry’s 
most promising answers to water pollution. 

Basically, what happens is this. The waste water that normal- 
ly goes into the river is run through activated carbon, and goes 
back into the system as reuseable water. 
So the demand for fresh water is cut by 90%. And the pollu- 
tion by nearly 100%. 
And here’s the great part. The activated carbon is made from 
waste products of the papermaking process. 
So it’s an ecologist’s dream. A closed loop system. 
But it’s more than a dream to us. After four years of experi- 





3, Theleft-overchemical 
solution is called black 
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~ + 1, Wood chips and white 
; d liquor are mixed ina 
i digester to form pulp. 













2. Pulp fibers go into the 
paper machine to make 
kraft paper 
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9. The effluent from 


y the kraft mill that 
normally goes into 
the river is diverted 


into a filtering sys 
tem “ 


13. The small amount of 
water lost in the system, 
is made up by taking 
fresh water from the 
stream, It amounts to 
about 10% of the total 










12. Because this 
system recycles 
the water, the 
amount of pollu 
tion put into the 
river is cut by 
nearly 100% 


Can this system stop a major source of water pollution? 
Well, so far we're encouraged. 


mentation, we’re building a pilot plant in Pensacola, Florida. 

Although this system may someday apply to every kind of 
papermaking, it was designed primarily for kraft mills. And, 
frankly, our concern is based on the fact that we’re one of the big- 
gest producers of kraft in America. 

In one form or another, kraft paper is a major part of our busi- 
ness. We make millions of shipping bags with it. And corrugated 
containers. And supermarket checkout bags. 

So, people might say we have a lot to answer for in the area of 
pollution. Even though we’ve got plans for modifying each of our 
paper mills with the best conventional pollution control equip- 
ment right now. 

And we say; Wait until you see our answer. We think you'll 


like it. ad (2 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Praising the Police 

Attorney General John Mitchell 
claimed that his speech last week to 
the California Peace Officers’ Associ- 
ation amounted to a plea for restraint 
by lawmen in their confrontations with 
political dissenters, and to be sure much 
of the speech was exactly that. But 
what Mitchell had to say in San Fran- 
cisco contained a couple of unhappy 
postscripts to the mass arrests during 
Washington’s Mayday protest. More 
than 12,000 people were rounded up, 
often indiscriminately, herded into 
makeshift compounds and held as long 
as 36 hours with neither arraignment 
nor the chance to raise bail. To clear 
the Washington streets, Police Chief Jer- 
ry Wilson had his men abandon their 
own established arrest procedures. 

“Nothing else could have been done 
unless the police were to let the mob 
rule our capital,” Mitchell proclaimed. 
Possibly true, but he seemed to make a 
triumph of what was at best an un- 
fortunate bending of the law to meet ne- 
cessity. He upheld it as a model to be 
followed in similar situations by other 
cities, and he also likened the Mayday 
protesters to Hitler's Brown Shirts. How- 
ever troublesome Rennie Davis’ legions 
were, for Mitchell to damn them as 
Nazis was hardly more precise than for 
them to label him, as they habitually 
do, a fascist pig. 


Berkeley Democracy 

The three radicals who were elected 
to the Berkeley City Council last month 
began their new careers in the System 
by declining to stand and recite the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the flag. Last 
week, at their second meeting, the rad- 
icals, supported by newly elected Berke- 
ley Mayor Warren Widener and one of 
the council’s more moderate members, 
went a step farther. To forestall ad- 
ditional argument about the phrase “‘lib- 
erty and justice for all,” the council 
abolished the pledge altogether from fu- 
ture sessions. 

Next, the radicals proposed not only 
that the city of Berkeley sign a peace 
treaty with North and South Viet Nam 
but also that the city dispatch a dele- 
gation to the Paris peace talks, The 
other members, their imaginations dis- 
located by the thought of a Sovereign 
State of Berkeley embarked upon inter- 
national diplomacy, declared that peace 
treaties were outside the city’s jurisdic- 
tion, and the proposal was defeated. 

The form of the proposal may have 


been preposterous, but in fact a more 
democratic perspective might be restored 
if government at the lowest levels 
throughout the U.S.—city and county 
councils, for example—would entertain 
similar proposals, taking votes on eXx- 
actly what they wanted done about the 
war. It is strange that the basic units of 
democracy, habitually thinking small, 
worry only about sewers and sidewalks 
instead of occasionally debating the fate 
of their sons. 


The Grass in Cass 


In what seems now an oddly in- 
nocent time, the Federal Government 
encouraged the farmers of Cass Coun- 
ty, Mich., to cultivate marijuana. It was 
known then as hemp, and thought to 
be useful mainly for the World War II 
production of rope. The farmers of Cass 
County and some other parts of the 
U.S. sowed the weed in home-front 
zeal. 

When the U.S. discovered nylon rope, 
the farmers plowed under their cannabis, 
but the wild weed does not die easily. 
Each spring new plants appeared, and 
winds and birds carried the seed through- 
out Cass County. With the coming of 
the pot culture, the young developed 
an unexpected passion for farming, 
sneaking into Cass County's fallow fields 
by night to harvest the wild grass. 

Now the Bureau of Narcotics has al- 
located $87,000 to induce the locals in 
Cass and ten other Midwestern counties 
to destroy their grass. Some of the agrar- 
ians worry that they might be sacri- 
ficing a golden goose. What, they ask, 
would happen if they killed off their mar- 
ijuana—and found some day that it 
was legalized? 


The Price of First-Class 

Beginning this week, a letter sent by 
first-class mail in the U.S. will cost 8¢, 
a one-third increase over the previous 
rate, and more than double the old 3¢ 
standard familiar to more than a gen- 
eration of Americans. Air mail will go 
from 10¢ to 11¢, and the rate for what 
was once the penny postcard will rise 
from 5¢ to 6¢. The higher costs are 
meant to restore some measure of sol- 
vency to the U.S, Post Office, which in 
July will complete its conversion from 
a Cabinet department to a Government 
corporation. 

The private letter writer may take 
some small consolation, however, in con- 
sidering the postal rates of 1792, when 
it cost an uninflated 22¢ to have a coach- 
man carry a one-page folded message a 
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distance of 450 miles. The once flour- 
ishing tradition of personal correspon- 
dence has faded in the U.S. For years, 
Americans have tended to favor the 
more direct communion of telephone 
wires. Given the condition of telephone 
service in some parts of the country, 
however, it may be safe to predict a 
small renaissance of letter writing in 
America, even at the higher prices. Of 
course, if the postal service does not im- 
prove either, there might be an instau- 
ration of drums, flashing mirrors in 
code, smoke signals, yodeling and great 
howls across the countryside. 











AT WHITE HOUSE BREAKFAST 


So 


The New Attack on Presidential Power 


HE congressional challenge to the 
President's foreign policy reached a 
new intensity last week. The Senate be- 
gan a lengthy debate on whether to give 
Nixon a two-year extension of the draft; 
many argued strongly against it. Sen- 


ator John Stennis, conservative chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
and a loyal supporter of Administration 
military policies, introduced a resolution 
that would curtail presidential power to 
make future wars, After years of ob- 
jecting to the heavy U.S. troop com- 
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mitment in Europe, Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield took decisive ac- 
tion: he introduced an amendment to 
the draft bill that would compel the Ad- 
ministration to reduce American forces 
in NATO by one-half. 

It was the Mansfield move that most 
alarmed the White House. The dollar cri- 
sis in Europe had underscored Mans- 
field’s complaint that the troop com- 
mitment was too costly for the U.S. 
The amendment, which comes to a vote 
this week, picked up considerable sup- 
port. The Administration reacted vig- 
orously, claiming that it would lead to 
collapse of the Atlantic Alliance. Said 
a White House aide: “There is no fall- 
back position on this. We are going to 
fight it like hell, and we may lose. But 
there is no alternative.” 

Asinine. The President called on some 
notably big guns to help in the fight. 
He summoned foreign policymakers, 
past and present, Democratic and Re- 
publican, to a hastily convened con- 
ference at the White House. NATO Com- 
mander General Andrew Goodpaster 
and Robert Ellsworth, U.S. Ambassador 
to the Atlantic Alliance, arrived from 
Europe. Also on hand were George 
Ball and Dean Acheson, John J. Mc- 
Cloy and Henry Cabot Lodge, General 
Lucius Clay and General Alfred Gruen- 
ther—a reunion of the old U.S. for- 
eign policy establishment. After the 
meeting, they presented a solid phalanx 
of support for the Administration. 
Snapped Acheson: “It is absolutely as- 
inine to reduce forces unilaterally.” Later 
in the week, even Lyndon Johnson 
weighed in with a stern warning against 
troop withdrawal. 

The Administration also got an un- 
expected assist from, of all people, So- 
viet Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev, who 
gave a speech at Tiflis, in Stalin’s Geor- 
gia homeland, recommending that the 
Soviets and the NATO powers start talk- 
ing about mutual troop reductions in 
central Europe. Brezhnev challenged the 
U.S. to get serious about the subject. 
He asked rhetorically: “Don’t these cu- 
rious people resemble a person who 
tries to judge the flavor of a wine with- 
out imbibing it?” 

Brezhnev's intervention further com- 
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plicated an already intricate debate (see 
box, following page). Seizing the op- 
portunity, Administration spokesmen 
spread the plausible message that it 
would be ridiculous to withdraw U.S. 
forces when there was a chance to use 
them to strike a bargain with Russia. 

Strict Constructionism. While fighting 
off unacceptable amendments, the Ad- 
ministration had its hands full trying to 
salvage the draft bill itself. For the first 
time since 1940, when President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt persuaded an isolationist 
Congress to renew Selective Service, 
the Senate seriously considered whether 
to have a draft at all. Viet Nam, of 
course, was the reason. Some Senators 
argued that abolishing the draft would 
bring the war to a speedier conclusion. 

Perhaps more important in the long 
run than the skirmishes over the draft 
bill was the defection of Senator Sten- 
nis. His resolution struck at the heart 
of the President’s war-making powers. 
Not that he meant to be as unkind as 
he seemed. As the Senate sponsor of 
the draft-extension bill, he wanted to 
separate the problem of war making 
from the draft. But as a strict con- 
structionist who opposed the Viet Nam 
War in the first place, he felt that the 
time was ripe to rein in the Pres- 
ident’s power to involve the nation in 
an undeclared war, His proposal would 
not apply to the Viet Nam War, but 
in the future it would allow the Pres- 
ident to commit troops only in the 
case of an imminent or outright at- 
tack on the U.S., or if American cit- 
izens or armed forces were endangered 
abroad. He would then be permitted 
to use troops for a period of 30 days 
without congressional consent. In any 
other kind of conflict, only Congress 
could authorize going to war. 

Encroachment. Testifying before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Secretary of State William Rogers re- 
plied that such a bill would be an un- 
constitutional encroachment on the Pres- 
ident’s powers. Said Rogers: “To cir- 
cumscribe presidential ability to act in 
emergency situations—or even to appear 
to weaken it—would run the grave risk 
of miscalculation by a potential enemy 
regarding the ability of the U.S. to act 
in a crisis.” 

Beyond question the President needs 
freedom to act in an emergency, but 
that is not the issue that Congress is 
now pressing. While the Stennis res- 
olution exempted Viet Nam, it was clear- 
ly the Indochina war that had prompt- 
ed him and animated his supporters. 
Very little in that war has required in- 
stant presidential decision; the vital 
choices have been made only after 
weeks or even months of mulling 
over by the commanders in Viet Nam, 
the civilian chiefs at the Pentagon, 
and the President and his men at the 
White House. 























The Pros and Cons of NATO Troop Withdrawal 


LTHOUGH the distinctions tend to 
fade in the heat of debate, the bat- 
tle over the Mansfield amendment is 
being waged on three fronts—military, 
economic and political. According to 
both opponents and proponents, there 
is much more at stake than just the with- 
drawal of half of the 300,000 troops 
that the U.S. maintains in Western Eu- 
rope. Some of the more telling ar- 
guments on both sides: 


The heart of Mansfield’s case is the 
huge cost—$14 billion annually—of the 
country’s NATO commitments and _ its 
deleterious effect upon the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments and the stability of 
the dollar. He points out that the U.S. 
annually incurs such NATO expenses 
as $2.9 million in land taxes on bases 
in Great Britain and Germany and $265 
million for the employment of European 
nationals by U.S. forces. “In other 
words,” he says, “we are paying them 
to stay there and defend them.” 

What happens when the U.S. comes 
up against a financial crunch while the 
economy is suffering? “They can give us 
a run on the dollar,’ Mansfield says. 
“They can make it difficult for us by in- 
creasing prices on American products 
exported to Europe. My amendment is 
designed to bring about an early relief to 
our pressing payments deficits abroad. If 
these troops that will be returned are dis- 
banded upon their return to the U.S., it 
will represent a further gain for our bud- 
get as well as our balance of payments. 
The financial savings in that case could 
well be as high as $1.5 billion.” 

Secretary of State William Rogers 
holds otherwise. In economic terms, he 
argues, the amendment would have only 
“minimal benefits.” Under present Pen- 
tagon plans, the troops would not be dis- 
banded on their return, and the cost of 
maintaining those forces, Rogers says, 
would be about the same in the U.S. 
as in Western Europe. He does con- 
cede that bringing the troops home 
would improve the balance of payments 
picture, perhaps by as much as $700 mil- 
lion. But he also hints that the U.S. is try- 
ing to get West Germany to increase 
the offset payments that already coun- 
terbalance much of the cost of keeping 
U.S. troops in Europe. 

° 

The Pentagon is quick to argue the im- 
pact of withdrawal on NATO combat ef- 
fectiveness. The five-division equivalent 
force now in Western Europe, says one 
general, could hold at the beginning of a 
conventional war for nearly a month, 
while waiting for reinforcements to mo- 
bilize. “But should that force be cut 
in half,” he says, “we would lose 
that option, and it would be retreat, 
surrender or nukes.” His assessment 
is presumably based on the near parity 
in peacetime troop strength—approxi- 
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mately 1,105,000 NATO to 1,270,000 
Warsaw Pact—of the opposing Europe- 
an alliances. Should the U.S. withdraw 
150,000 men, the Pentagon claims, this 
balance would be tilted. 

Mansfield retorts that “our forces in 
Europe have been inflated and mus- 
clebound, with far more logistical than 
combat capability.” He notes that among 
U.S. troops with NATO in Europe, there 
is one general or flag officer for every 
2,343 men, whereas when he served in 
the Army, he says, the average ratio 
was one colonel for every 3,000 men. 
Mansfield’s point is that the U.S. mil- 
itary in Europe has grown top-heavy. 
“It is my conviction,” he says, “that trim- 
ming away the fat in the form of ex- 
cess supplies and headquarters will re- 
sult in a leaner, more mobile and more 
efficient combat force.” Besides, Mans- 
field has persistently argued ‘that al- 
though the deployment of American 
troops in Europe shows the flag and 
acts as a trip wire to Warsaw Pact ag- 
gression, this could be accomplished just 
as readily with a greatly reduced force. 

The real difficulty, according to Rog- 
ers, is the long-run diplomatic conse- 
quence of Mansfield’s proposal. Any uni- 
lateral and massive troop withdrawal, he 
contends, would lead the Soviets to be- 
lieve that “we're leaving the world,” and 
create among Western Europeans a tre- 
mendous crisis of confidence in the U.S. 
It would, Rogers says, be a “major disas- 
ter for this country to let down NATO, 
which is as essential to our defense as to 
Western Europe's.” He claims that the 
one thing forcing the Soviets to settle the 
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Middle East question through diplomatic 
means is their knowledge that the U.S. 
will not pull back. He echoes the argu- 
ment, made by the President, that any 
unilateral reduction of forces would 
“completely eliminate the possibility” of 
a negotiated mutual-reduction agree- 
ment with Russia. 
e 

Congress has drawn a bead on the is- 
sue of its own prerogatives. “Do you 
question Congress's right to bring back 
forces from Europe?” Senator William 
Fulbright demanded of Rogers at one 
point last week. “We're opposed to arbi- 
trary limits,” Rogers replied. Nixon in 
turn is opposing withdrawals partly as a 
matter of presidential pride and power. 
But the issue goes far beyond that. 

Congress has been restive about the 
size of the U.S. military presence in Eu- 
rope for at least five years. The general 
antiwar mood caused by Viet Nam has 
reinforced that feeling. But the issues 
are entirely different; far more is at 
stake in Europe. 

The argument that the Western Euro- 
peans should pick up more of the burden 
is valid. It is incongruous for the U.S. to 
maintain 300,000 troops in Western Eu- 
rope 25 years after World War I; obvi- 
ously, there should be a reduction. The 
Administration, in essence, agrees. But 
Nixon has a strong case for calling the 
Mansfield amendment precipitate. The 
U.S. cutback need not be as abrupt as 
Mansfield would have it; preferably, the 
President should be free to execute it at 
his own pace, winning whatever conces- 
sions he can from the East bloc. 


U.S. TROOPS IN NATO EXERCISES IN NORWAY 
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COMMUNIST PRISONERS IN SAIGON AWAITING REPATRIATION 
Beginnings of a break? 


THE WAR 
Signals in the Fog 


In the midst of war, diplomatic sig- 
nals course between enemies like radio 
waves through clouds of static. Lately, 
however, for all the rhetorical fog, some 
interesting messages have been broadcast 
on the critical and anguished question 
of repatriating prisoners of war in Viet 
Nam. 

Last week, North Viet Nam's official 
news agency reported that Hanoi will ac- 
cept South Viet Nam’s unilateral offer 
to return 570 sick and wounded North 
Vietnamese Army prisoners of war. Al- 
though the announcement’s significance 
may prove to be as wispy as dozens of 
earlier initiatives from either side, there 
were two hopeful signs. For the first 
time, Hanoi implied an admission that 
North Vietnamese forces do indeed fight 
in the South—a point that Hanoi has re- 
fused to concede in the past. It is not 
merely a preposterous semantic game, 
for the U.S. is trying to negotiate in 
Paris a mutual withdrawal of all for- 
eign forces from the South—and any 
such agreement would obviously be emp- 
ty if Hanoi failed to acknowledge the 
presence of its troops there. Also for 
the first time, the North Vietnamese re- 
sponded to a unilateral repatriation offer 
by South Viet Nam. 

Fourth Year. Hanoi set precise con- 
ditions for the repatriation, South and 
North Vietnamese ships flying Red Cross 
flags are to rendezvous in the South 
China Sea off the DMZ at 10:30 a.m. 
on June 4; there must be no military 
activity within an 18-mile radius of 
the rendezvous point on that day; Wash- 
ington and Saigon must announce ahead 
of time “the number and characteristics 
of the ships transporting the patriots to 
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be released.” If those instructions were 
clear enough, however, what Hanoi was 
up to remained murky. 

As always, the question remained 
whether such minor concessions rep- 
resented the beginnings of a break on 
the difficult prisoner-of-war issue or were 
merely an isolated exception. As for 
the American P.O.W.s held by the Com- 
munists, Hanoi has still shown no sign 
of deviating from its position that the 
U.S. must publicly announce a specific 
withdrawal date. Then, if the North Viet- 
namese decide that the timetable is “rea- 
sonable,” discussions about the release 
of U.S. P.O.W.s can begin, says Hanoi. 

The Communists repeated that for- 
mulation last week as the Paris peace 
talks entered their fourth year with each 
side, depressingly enough, blaming the 
other for failing to stop the bloodshed. 
North Vietnamese acceptance of Sai- 
gon’s offer to return captured N.V.A. sol- 
diers evidently remains independent of 
the question of repatriating American 
prisoners, which is one of the most dif- 
ficult and dangerous obstacles to end- 
ing U.S. involvement in the war. 

In recent weeks, however, both sides 
have increased the frequency and in- 
genuity of their initiatives. Nixon’s pro- 
posal to have all prisoners interned in 
neutral Sweden for the duration has ap- 
parently come to nothing. But Hanoi 
has seemed to crack open a few doors to- 
ward broader negotiation, although the 
Communists will probably let serious ini- 
tiatives wait until the U.S. withdrawal 
proceeds still further and the South Viet- 
namese elections approach next fall. By 
then, American bargaining leverage will 
be diminished, and there may be signs 
of new political alignments in Saigon 
more amenable to making concessions 
that could bring peace. 
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THE CONGRESS 
Half a Wing for the SST 


The nation’s environmentalist lobby, 
refreshed by its success, had turned to 
other concerns. So had the Boeing Com- 
pany. After the Senate abruptly voted 
down further funds for development of 
the supersonic transport in March, Boe- 
ing laid off more than 5,000 workers, dis- 
persed its crack team of SST designers 
and engineers, and closed down the Se- 
attle factory where for four years it had 
been creating a supersonic prototype. 

But last week, in a classic display of 
legislative legerdemain, the Administra- 
tion and the House Republican lead- 
ership succeeded in resurrecting the SST, 
at least temporarily, and reopening the 
debate on whether the U.S. needs or 
wants the aircraft on which it has al- 
ready spent $864 million in Government 
funds. By a vote of 201 to 197, the 
House appropriated another $85 million 
to allow continuation of the project. 

An irony especially bitter to anti-SST 
forces was the source of the $85 million: 
it was money originally intended to com- 
pensate Boeing and General Electric, the 
two main contractors, for the cancella- 
tion, But two weeks ago, House Repub- 
lican Leader Gerald Ford and G.O.P. 
Whip Les Arends went to the White 
House to report that a vote on the can- 
celing appropriation might be deftly 
turned to revive the plane. “It would be a 
great thing to get this done,” President 
Nixon told them. The President set his 
congressional liaison office to work on 
the project, but the real persuasion was 
accomplished by Ford and Arends, with 
help from House Speaker Carl Albert 
and lobbyists for organized labor. 

Logrolling. The House vote in March 
to cancel the SST had been a close 215 to 
204, with twelve not voting. Moving qui- 
etly to avoid arousing the anti-SST forc- 
es, Ford issued blunt and personal ap- 
peals, concentrating on Republicans who 

had earlier voted against the plane. His 
basic pitch was party loyalty, backed up 
sometimes by plain logrolling. 

To Georgia’s John Davis, originally 
an opponent of the SST, Ford declared: 
“If you want support on that guaranteed 
loan to Lockheed, you'd better vote 
with us.” With the Administration soon 
to send up a bill providing Government 
backing for a $250 million loan to Lock- 
heed Aircraft, which employs 20,000 
of Davis’ constituents, the Georgian vot- 
ed yes for the SST. Republican John 
Thomas Myers of Indiana was an easy 
switch. “He wants to go to the air 
show in Paris,” a party leader said, mean- 
ing that the House leadership could pre- 
vent Myers from making the junket. 
Arends worked a different vein. “Nix- 
on wants this,” he repeated to his col- 
leagues. “It’s a grand thing to do in the 
long run.” Later he confessed: “Sure, 
we squeezed—the best we can.” 

Thus, unexpectedly, a routine vote to 
pay off the contractors became a decision 
to try to fly the SST again. Just before it 
was taken, Democrat Sidney Yates of 
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REMNANT OF SST MURAL AT BOEING PROJECT CENTER 
“You don’t turn it on and off like a spigot.” 


Illinois, a key figure in the earlier House 
defeat of the SST, was in the Speaker's 
lobby. “We've got a chance,” he said 
hopefully. “I've got a couple of guys I 
think I can switch.” Ohio’s Donald Clan- 
cy, a Ford henchman, overheard him. 
“We've got some more,” he told Yates. 
Yates sagged, for he realized that the Re- 
publican leaders had more votes in re- 
serve than he did. “God damn you,” 
Yates said halfheartedly. 

At the formal roll call, a majority of 
members on the House floor opposed 
the SST, but Ford had persuaded six Re- 
publicans to vote “present” instead of 
“no.” That made the difference. “They 
used every trick imaginable,” said Mas- 
sachusetts’ Silvio Conte, the G.O.P. lead- 
er of the anti-SST faction. “They twist- 
ed arms! What's changed since March? 
Nothing! Nothing!” 

Fatal Estimate. Actually, a great deal 
had changed, especially at Boeing. Hav- 
ing dismantled the SST operation over 
the previous seven weeks, Boeing Board 
Chairman William M. Allen estimated 
the day after the House vote that it 
would now cost between $500 million 
and $1 billion in fresh Government 
financing to get the project going again. 
Said Allen: “In this business you just 
don’t turn it on and off like a spigot.” 

Allen's estimate may be a fatal blow to 
the new hopes for the SST. Supporters 
of the plane have argued that the price of 
going on would actually be less than the 
cost of terminating the project. 

Last week’s House appropriation must 
still survive the Senate, which last March 
voted 51 to 46 to cancel the SST. Sen- 
ators may be more reluctant to reverse 
their ground. Anti-SST Senators were 
confident of defeating the new appro- 
priation in a vote this week. If they do 
not, they will undoubtedly try to fil- 
ibuster it to death. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Making Points 


After buzzing New York harbor in a 
helicopter with a delegation of state 
and local officials that included Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller and Mayor 
John Lindsay, President Nixon made 
points last week with city cliff dwellers 
and conservationists by calling for the 
creation of a Gateway National Rec- 
reation Area in the vicinity of the har- 
bor. It was a curious meeting of three 
Republicans who rarely agree with one 
another on much of anything. But Nix- 
on’s political purpose was not to mol- 
lify his fellow Republicans. Rather, by 
making the chopper tour, he deftly took 
the headlines away from a_ possible 
presidential rival, Democratic Senator 
Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson, who had 
scheduled a congressional hearing on 
the project for later in the week. 


Scoop’s Scheme 


Washington Senator Henry Jackson, 
the Democrats’ hawk hopeful, has dis- 
covered that there are other perils to run- 
ning for the presidency a year too early. 
A Jackson supporter in the Washington 
legislature came up with an amendment 
calling for a presidential primary that 
would take place one week before the 
Oregon primary. Jackson would be a 
sure thing in Washington; that would 
give him a psychological boost for Ore- 
gon, and the combined momentum might 
then carry him to a crucial primary vic- 
tory in California. By this plan Jackson 
would go to the convention with a for- 
midable bag of Western delegates. 

However, a Republican raised a par- 
liamentary objection that killed it. None- 
theless, Jackson’s hopes for a coup in 
the Far West are still alive. The Alaska 
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legislature passed a bill approving a pres- 
idential primary for the last week of Feb- 
ruary. That would beat New Hampshire. 
previously the nation’s first, by two 
weeks—and add immeasurably to the 
snows politicians must plow through 
on the road to the nomination. 


Mankiewicz to McGovern 


After the assassination of Robert Ken- 
nedy, many members of the shattered 
Kennedy mafia cast their lots with the 
last-minute candidacy of George Mc- 
Govern. Among them was Robert Ken- 
nedy’s press secretary, Frank Mankie- 
wicz, whose face became known na- 
tionally when he announced Kennedy's 
death in Los Angeles. Mankiewicz later 
collaborated on a syndicated insiders’ po- 
litical column. Now, at the end of the 
month, he will rejoin McGovern as a 
top adviser. McGovern will get one of 
the most astute aides of any Democratic 
candidate. 





Mills as Manipulator 


House Ways and Means Chairman 
Wilbur Mills is a figure to be reckoned 
with in Washington, as President Nix- 
on discovered when he announced his 
plans for revenue sharing and quickly 
ran into Mills’ brick wall. The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has long been 
the principal congressional arbiter of 
federal finance, but now—for the first 
time—he plans a king-making role in 
presidential politics. 

Mills is not enamored of any of the 
current Democratic contenders, and a 
back-room coalition of conservative 
Democratic politicians and businessmen 
and a sprinkling of liberals too—is 
forming around him. Some would like 
Mills to be the nominee himself, and 
he is obviously tempted by the idea. 
His public identification with white 
Southern racial policy precludes his be- 
coming the candidate, but he hopes to 
line up enough support to control the 
choice of the 1972 nominee. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Curbing the J.D.L. 


Since the tiny but fanatical Jewish De- 
fense League began systematically ha- 
rassing Soviet diplomats and their fam- 
ilies in New York City and occasionally 
in Washington, the question of how to 
end such outrages has grown increasing- 
ly grave. To hear some Russians tell it, 
the league’s bullying is as great a stum- 
bling block to improved Soviet-U.S. re- 
lations as Viet Nam and the Middle East. 
Hyperbolic, perhaps, but understandably 
so, for the Soviet diplomatic community 
is genuinely revolted and frightened by 
the J.D.L.’s tactics. The Russians are also 
increasingly concerned over what they 
see as the inability or unwillingness of 
the U.S. to curb the J.D.L. 

Last week in New York, U.S. Trea- 
sury agents took a tentative step in that 
direction, arresting the league’s acid- 
tongued leader, Rabbi Meir D. Kahane, 


being followed or bothered by insults and 
obscenities. Last week the nine-year-old 
daughter of Nikolai Loginov, a first sec- 
retary to the Soviet U.N. Mission, was 
subjected to obscenities shouted by a 
group on the roof of the Park East Syn- 
agogue, directly across from the mission 
on East 67th Street. Says Loginov: “Can 
you imagine? To a little girl.” 

There have been more serious inci- 
dents. Early this month, according to Lo- 
ginov, a chauffeured limousine carrying 
the wife of the Byelorussian permanent 
representative and her daughter was 
forced off the road by a car. The occu- 
pants jumped out and began pounding 
and rocking the limousine, all the while 
shouting J.D.L. slogans. 

Soviet resentment is growing. “Look,” 
says Loginov, “I have lived here for three 
years and I know how your police treat 
the Black Panthers. | know what hap- 
pened to those peaceful demonstrators in 
Washington. When your police want to 
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SOVIET DIPLOMAT & BOY FOLLOWED BY J.D.L. MEMBERS IN NEW YORK 
Living in a state of siege. 


and six of his followers. The seven were 
seized on federal warrants charging con- 
spiracy to violate the Gun Control Act 
of 1968 by transporting weapons into the 
New York area. Within hours, Kahane 
was free on $25,000 bail and, ironically, 
charging persecution. Moreover, Kahane 
concluded a bizarre alliance with Joseph 
A. Colombo Sr., a reputed Mafia mem- 
ber and founder of the Italian-American 
Civil Rights League, to fight what both 
termed harassment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The question remains whether 
the U.S. Government or even the New 
York City police could have moved 
against the J.D.L. in a more straightfor- 
ward manner. 

Obscenities. The Russians seem to be- 
lieve so. They talk of living in a state of 
siege. Wives of diplomats say that they 
hesitate to venture out alone, even to 
neighborhood supermarkets, for fear of 
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stop demonstrators, they do. But in our 
case they don’t.” State Department 
spokesmen contend that Kahane’s arrest 
last week proved that at least the Gov- 
ernment and the police are trying. 

The crux of the problem is that the 
J.D.L. is normally very careful not to 
stray too far outside the letter of the law 
—defamation or physical assault, for 
example—and that even when members 
do, the Soviets seldom permit their dip- 
lomats to bring charges and testify in 
court. The Russians claim that testifying 
is not their responsibility, that it is up 
to the U.S. to protect them. But with- 
out Soviet cooperation, little can be 
done. The situation is complicated by 
the highly emotional aura that surrounds 
the J.D.L. Most responsible Jewish lead- 
ers oppose the J.D.L., but they are also 
sympathetic to the cause of Soviet Jew- 
ry, for which the J.D.L. says it fights. 





The remaining ways to curb the J.D.L. 
are few. A mass roundup of J.D.L. mem- 
bers would be illegal. Some have sug- 
gested that new laws are needed. In 
Washington, for example, it is illegal to 
demonstrate within 500 feet of an em- 
bassy. At present, the best course is prob- 
ably for law-enforcement officials to try 
to make a strong case against J.D.L. 
members if there is evidence that they 
are breaking existing laws—as in the lat- 
est charges against Kahane. That may 
well deter the more offensive assaults 
on Soviet diplomats and their families. 

Incredulous. One last, unlikely resort 
remains. Suppose, it was suggested to a 
John Lindsay aide, that the mayor were 
to come striding out of his office and 
bark: “I don’t care how you do it, | want 
the harassment of the Soviet diplomats 
in this city stopped!” Well, said the Lind- 
say man, the first call would go to the po- 
lice commissioner. The second would go 
from the commissioner to his legal coun- 
sel. The counsel would quickly burrow 
into lawbooks to see if there might not 
be some handy old statutes tucked away. 
Meanwhile the commissioner would 
send the word down: “Smother them.” 
In all likelihood, the department would 
put so many cops on the street in and 
around the Russians that the J.D.L. 
would quickly become the victims of ha- 
rassment—legal, on the whole—instead 
of the perpetrators. The cops, too, would 
act as witnesses, which would get around 
the problem of diplomatic reluctance to 
testify. The operation would be very ex- 
pensive, and it might well have no long- 
term effect. But there is no doubt that it 
would bring the unpleasantness to an 
end, at least temporarily. 

Could it happen? Replied the aide in- 
credulously: “In this city? With this Jew- 
ish vote? You gotta be kidding.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Report on the Beast 

The federal bureaucracy is a huge, 
slumbering monster which, through ap- 
athy, nullifies the hopes for racial jus- 
tice created by the landmark civil rights 
legislation of the "60s. That was the 
gist of a report issued seven months 
ago by the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission. Last week the commission an- 
nounced the results of a Government- 
wide progress check. Said the com- 
mission chairman, the Rev. Theodore 
Hesburgh, president of Notre Dame: 
While much remains to be done, “the di- 
nosaur has finally opened one eye.” 

Ironically, the commission found it- 
self praising last year’s bogeymen. In- 
ertia-encrusted bureaucratic domains 
such as the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were singled out for mak- 
ing some progress in civil rights en- 
forcement. Plans for formal proceedings 
that may result in a rule against dis- 
crimination in employment by the trans- 
portation industry are currently being 
worked on at the CAB and the ICC; 
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the SEC has agreed to require disclo- 
sure of pending civil rights actions 
against a company seeking registration 
with that agency. 

By contrast, the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development—which 
once pursued a more activist civil rights 
role than it has under the Nixon Ad- 
ministration—came under attack. HUD 
made few positive responses to the com- 
mission’s recommendations of last fall. 
The commission had sought clarification 
of HUD policy toward low-income hous- 
ing, economic and racial integration of 
cities and suburbs, and an increase in 
staff and data-collection procedures, But 
charts prepared from questionnaires 
filled out by HUD officials repeatedly car- 
ried the notation: “Under review by 
HUD, the Department of Justice and 
the White House.” 

The Other Eye. The problem at HUD 
reflects the Nixon Administration's in- 
decision on housing policy, which has 
provided some embarrassing moments 
for Secretary George Romney. He has 
seen his position supporting low-income 
housing in the suburbs publicly under- 
mined by the President. 

The commissioners summed up the 
shift: “It may mark the beginning of the 
Federal Government's withdrawal from 
active participation in the effort to elim- 
inate residential segregation.” Although 
the Civil Rights Commission gave guard- 
ed approval to some Administration ac- 
tions in recent months, the criticism of 
HUD made it clear that the dinosaur 
ought to open the other eye as well. 


JUSTICE 
Panthers Acquitted 


In the numerology of protest, they 
were the New York 13: members of 
the Black Panther Party charged with 
conspiring to bomb police stations, de- 
partment stores and railroad tracks, and 
to assassinate policemen. In the two 
years since a predawn police raid set 
off the long chain of legal maneuvering, 
numbers spiraled around them, The de- 
fendants, eleven men and two women, 
were charged with 30 offenses that could 
have brought each of them a total of 
309 years in jail. Bail was set prohib- 
itively high at $50,000 to $100,000—and 
43 judges refused to reduce it. The 
trial lasted eight months and cost an es- 
timated $2,000,000, which made it the 
longest and perhaps most expensive in 
New York State history. 

Presiding Judge John Murtagh’s home 
was bombed during the pretrial hear- 
ings. Two defendants fled to Algeria 
when the trial was five months old. 
After all the months of disruption and 
acrimony, it took the jury just 90 min- 
utes last week to find the defendants in- 
nocent of every charge. 

Foreman James I. Fox, a black mu- 
sician, spent 20 minutes answering the 
court clerk’s 156 queries on each spec- 
ification of the indictment. Judge Mur- 
tagh had dismissed all but twelve of 
the counts against each defendant when 
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DEFENDANT LEE ROPER REJOICING 


After two years in jail, a party. 


he sent the case to the jury. Still, he 
left the basic prosecution case intact. Af- 
terward, Juror Stephen Chaberski, a 
graduate student at Columbia Univer- 
sity, explained the vote: “The govern- 
ment just did not prove its case.” 

Motive and Intent. The prosecution 
had centered that case on the testi- 
mony of three police undercover agents, 
who swore that the Panthers conspired 
to bomb police stations and Manhattan 
stores, The agents were subjected to 
lengthy cross-examination by defense 
lawyers and evidently failed to persuade 
the jury that the plot ever passed be- 
yond the theoretical stage. 

Ironically, Judge Murtagh, whom the 
defendants repeatedly denounced in the 
courtroom, apparently influenced the 
outcome in the Panthers’ favor. Said 
Chaberski: “In his charge the judge made 
it perfectly clear about motive and intent. 
Motive, he explained, is what the defen- 
dants would like to do; intent is whether 
they really intended to do it. And the 
government did not prove intent.”’ The 
stunningly swift verdict came after a sin- 
gle written ballot on each charge. 

After the verdict the defendants, their 
supporters and some of the men and 
women who had sat in judgment of them 
gathered for a victory celebration, At the 
party, Juror Frederick Hills expressed 
his dismay at the conspiracy statutes fre- 
quently invoked to prosecute dissenters 
and radicals. Said Hills: “It's disgusting 
—a large lasso to bring in people for so 
many things.” Five of the defendants re- 
mained in jail because other charges 
were pending against them, but the oth- 
ers—with the exception of eight-months- 
pregnant Afeni Shakur, who was out on 
bail—were released. Some had been 
held from time to time at Manhattan’s 
Men’s House of Detention, known as the 
Tombs. Said Alex McKiever, now 19; “I 
was 17 when I came to the Tombs.” 


The Long Wait 


Today, more than eleven years after 
becoming a Death House resident, 1 
am doing precisely what I began doing 
the very first day: waiting for a remote, 
faceless group of judges to decide what 
may be my final appeal. 


Three years after Edgar Smith thus 
concluded his book Brief Against Death, 
his wait was over: last week a federal 
judge, considering the last of a score of 
legal moves, set aside his murder con- 
viction. At 37, Smith—dropped-out ge- 
nius, jailhouse lawyer, author, and the 
man currently living under a death sen- 
tence longer than any other American 
—finally won a new trial. His nearly 
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EDGAR SMITH 
He blossomed in prison. 
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14 years in the New Jersey State Pris- 
on in Trenton had been a time of stub- 
born and brilliant resistance to capital 
punishment and of triumph over his 
own mistakes. 

Smith dropped out of high school 
twice and then joined the Marines; when 
his hitch was up, he returned to drift 
from job to job in northern New Jer- 
sey. When the body of a 15-year-old 
high school student named Victoria Zie- 
linski, from Ramsey, was found partially 
clothed, her head crushed, Smith was 
brought in for questioning. After a day 
of intensive interrogation—without legal 
counsel—he gave police an oral state- 
ment that the Bergen County prose- 
cutor’s office claimed was an unsigned 
confession. Smith disavowed it during 
his trial, but he was convicted after 
less than two hours of jury deliberation, 


During his long stay in the death 
house, he filed one appeal after an- 
other, including four to the Supreme 
Court, claiming that the statement 
had been coerced. Last week Judge 
John J. Gibbons agreed that Smith’s 
rights had been violated and overturned 
his conviction. Gibbons’ ruling precludes 
prosecution's use of the statement and 
requires the state to set a new trial in mo- 
tion within 60 days or set Smith free. 

Renaissance. While imprisoned, 
Smith transformed himself from an un- 
known condemned man into a national 
figure. The onetime dropout honed his 
extremely high intelligence (IQ: 154) 
on college correspondence courses, le- 
gal texts and a renaissance sampling of 
books and periodicals. He also struck 
up a correspondence with Columnist 
William F. Buckley, who championed 


his cause in magazine and newspaper ar- 
ticles. Said Buckley of Smith last week: 
“His harrowing experience has made 
him wiser, and also a lot of others wiser 
—certainly myself.” 

In 1968, Smith's book Brief Against 
Death was published, followed a year 
later by a novel, A Reasonable Doubt. 
His moving account of the circumstances 
surrounding his case and his life in the 
death house attracted a sympathetic fol- 
lowing. But always his energies were di- 
rected toward appealing his plight 
through the courts. After last week’s de- 
cision, the Bergen County prosecutors re- 
sponsible for a new trial conceded the 
difficulty of gathering witnesses and ev- 
idence more than 14 years after the 
crime was committed. Smith is finally 
close to the freedom he sought so long 
from a cell on death row. 


__CESSSSSS 
V.M.I. Remembers: The Battle of New Market 


OOM! sounded the cannons. Crack! 

went the rifles. As the smoke set- 
tled over the calm greensward of New 
Market, Va., a ragged gray line of er- 
satz Confederates marched on the Yan- 
kee guns. In accordance with the script, 
the Bluebellies died in a heap of splen- 
did tragedy. As one mock Union sol- 
dier put it: “I'm a Confederate. But 
there weren't enough real Yankees to 
man the cannon.” 

The cannon needed manning for the 
annual re-enactment of the 1864 Battle 
of New Market, one of the Civil War's 
most unusual clashes. The 200 partic- 
ipants were mostly Southern Civil War 
buffs who turn out annually to honor 
the Virginia Military Institute cadets 
who glorified their school’s name dur- 
ing the battle. As history has it, the 
V.M.I. cadets returned to their barracks 
at Lexington one night after a com- 
memorative ceremony for their old pro- 
fessor, General Stonewall Jackson, who 
had died the previous year at Chan- 
cellorsville. Then the boys got the word: 
they were needed to help stave off the 
Yankee advance. 

e 

The young cadets—247 in all— 
marched 80 miles in four days through 
rain and mud before the battle at New 
Market. They plunged into battle and ac- 
quitted themselves admirably. The North 
was defeated, but V.M.I. paid its toll: 
ten were killed and 47 wounded. Their 
youthful heroism even spawned a poem 
by one Irving Bacheller: 


One night when the boys were all 
abed, we heard the long roll beat, 
And quickly the walls of the 
building shook with the tread 
of hurrying feet; 
And when the battalion stood in line 
we heard the welcome warning, 
Breckinridge needs the help o' the 
corps; be ready to march in the 
morning. 
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Thousands of Southerners turn out 
each year to see the drama re-enacted, 
but the cadet corps of V.M.I. stages its 
own commemoration. Last week, in 
splendid array, the seven companies of 
cadets swept onto the V.M.I. parade 
ground in full regalia; black-plumed sha- 
kos, gray coatees, white crossbelts, white 
ducks. They stood near a statue of 
Stonewall Jackson, flanked by four can- 
nons named Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. As each name of the ten hon- 
ored dead was called out, a cadet from 
the young soldier's company answered: 
“Died on the field of honor, sir!” 

By companies, the corps paraded past 
another statue, Virginia Mourning Her 
Dead. Flowers were placed on the graves 
of the six young Confederates who are 
buried at the foot of the monument 
(the other four were buried elsewhere). 
A squad of hand-picked cadets fired a 
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three-volley salute, and the bugler sound- 
ed taps. Then cadets and guests heard 
The Tribute, V.M.1. Spirit and of course 
Dixie. 

e 

Dixie sticks in a few craws—partic- 
ularly those of the 13 black cadets. 
Now that campus protest has become a 
commonplace, even such a staid in- 
stitution as V.M.I. is susceptible. Black 
cadets, who were first admitted in 1968, 
do not appreciate the playing of what 
they term a “racist” song such as Dixie 
—even though they realize that it is an 
inseparable part of the ceremony. 

They are not the only ones who find 
such traditions oppressive. First class- 
men are beginning to call many of 
V.M.I.’s rules “Mickey Mouse”—an odd 
appraisal from young sons of the school 
attended by George Catlett Marshall 
and four generations of Pattons. 
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Common Market: Breakthrough in Brussels 


T was a long night at the Common Mar- 

ket’s Charlemagne Building in Brus- 
sels. On the top floor of the glass- 
sheathed, 15-story headquarters, the 
Foreign Ministers of the six member na- 
tions struggled to define the conditions 
for British entry on London’s third at- 
tempt to gain admission to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. One floor 
below, the British team, headed by Chief 
Negotiator Geoffrey Rippon, passed the 
time playing bridge and working on po- 
sition papers. On the ground floor, some 
200 newsmen waited amid a litter of 
empty beer bottles, empty coffee cups 
and sandwich crusts for an end to the 
tough bargaining session. 

At 4:30 a.m., as a gray dawn broke 
over Brussels, the newsmen were in- 
vited to go upstairs. “A major break- 
through?” inquired one reporter, “D'ac- 
cord,” replied Rippon, speaking fittingly 
in French. “The dialogue of the deaf is 
over.” French Foreign Minister Maurice 
Schumann also seemed pleased. “The re- 
sults,” he said, “need no commentary.” 
Schumann added that the entire ne- 
gotiations could be completed by the 
end of June. Since Ireland, Denmark 
and Norway seek: to join at the same 
time as Britain, the Six could become 
the Ten by 1973—with a larger pop- 
ulation than either Russia or the U.S. 
and a gross national product second 
only to America’s ($1 trillion-plus vy. 
$660 billion). 

Measurably Mellowed. The sudden 
surprising burst of progress established 
a favorable climate for the summit meet- 
ing in Paris this week between France's 
President Georges Pompidou and _ Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister Edward Heath, The 
breakthrough came on the second eve- 
ning of the two-day bargaining session 
in Brussels, The first day had ended poor- 
ly. Rippon was adamant in his demands 
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The Six may now become the Ten. 


for assurances that Commonwealth sug- 
ar-producing countries, such as Jamaica, 
Mauritius and Fiji, be granted special 
preferences to sell their commodity to 
the Common Market. The Six refused. 
“They tried to hustle us as if we were 
a little girl on whom they had designs,” 
the French press quoted Schumann as 
saying. “Well, the little girl isn’t so lit- 
tle. The Common Market is 14 years 
old and won't allow itself to be treated 
like that.” 

The next day Schumann went to 
Paris for the weekly Cabinet meeting 
When he returned that evening, France's 
position had measurably mellowed. To 
a large degree, the Germans were re- 
sponsible for that. Earlier in the week 
Bonn decided to cope with its nagging in- 
flation by allowing the mark to float in 
relation to other currencies. In terms 
of national interest, the decision was per- 
fectly defensible, for nothing upsets the 
West German voter so much as mon- 
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etary instability. In the context of the 
Common Market, however, the decision 
was highhanded, for it upset the parity 
rates among the currencies of the Six 
(see BusINEss). But the German action 
helped to convince Pompidou that the 
British were needed in the EEC to serve 
as a counterweight to the Germans. 
Moreover, Pompidou apparently felt 
that France could not afford the stigma 
of once more blocking progress toward 
a united Western Europe. Consequently, 
as the ministers took their places around 
a hollow square of teak tables in the 
Charlemagne Building, the French were 
prepared to soften their positions on 
three major items: 

COMMONWEALTH SUGAR. Under the guid- 
ance of Schumann, who is presently 
serving as chairman of the EEC min- 
isterial council, the Six drafted a pledge 
to protect the Commonwealth's sugar is- 
lands. It said that members of the “en- 
larged community” would join to “safe- 
guard the interests of countries whose 
economies depend to a large degree on 
primary products, particularly sugar.” 
Rippon felt that the wording was sufli- 
ciently strong. After all, if there were any 
inclination to welsh on that promise once 
Britain was inside the Market, London 
could threaten to make things difficult 
for the one-crop French African coun- 
tries that are protected by special trading 
arrangements. 

AGRICULTURAL TARIFFS. Britain wants sev- 
eral years to adjust from the import of 
lower-priced U.S. and Commonwealth 
foodstuffs to the Common Market's 
high-priced produce, which is protected 
by tariffs. The switch will mean a rise of 
as much as 28% in British food costs, 
The Six agreed to a timetable that allows 
Britain five crop years after entry to 
make the change. As a result, price mark- 
ups on foodstuffs in Britain will come 
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gradually, and the full impact on the 
British cost of living will not be felt 
until the late 1970s. The Benelux repre- 
sentatives, whose farmers grow mainly 
fruits and vegetables, were the last hold- 
outs against such generous terms. Said 
Dutch Foreign Minister Joseph Luns 
when the compromise was presented to 
him: “My tomato heart bleeds, but I 
accept.” 

BRITISH DUES. The French have long in- 
sisted that Britain, from the start, should 
pay a large share of the EEC budget. 
Over a five-year transitional period, Brit- 
ain’s dues could total 25% of the bud- 
get, which is expected to reach $4.4 
billion by 1973. The British initially of- 
fered to start at 3% and work up to 
15% in five years—a proposal that Pom- 
pidou rejected as ludicrously low. Now 
the French have agreed in principle to 
a plan that would keep Britain’s even- 
tual dues in line with its share of the 
Common Market’s G.N.P.—about 20%. 
More importantly, the plan would pro- 
vide extra time for “correctives” if Brit- 
ain’s budget payments to the EEC over- 
tax the Exchequer. The British can prob- 
ably live with that arrangement. 

That leaves two major issues still un- 
solved. One is the role of British ster- 
ling. Among other things, the French 
fear that the Common Market would in- 
herit the responsibility for sterling which, 
as a reserve currency, is subject to the 
stresses of the sort that have recently 
beset the dollar. As a result, the French 
want London to discourage foreign 
countries from holding sterling balances. 
The other issue is New Zealand, whose 
entire economy depends on exports of 
lamb, butter and other agricultural prod- 
ucts to Britain. Last month New Zea- 
land’s Premier Sir Keith Holyoake pre- 
sented his country’s case to Pompidou, 
who acknowledged New Zealand's ties 
of “emotion, sympathy, culture and 
blood” to Europe. But Pompidou also 
told Sir Keith that the New Zealand 
issue was so difficult that it would prob- 
ably be the last one to be resolved. 

Severe Setback. The swift and un- 
expected progress in Brussels alarmed 
anti-Market forces in Britain. In the 
House of Commons, one Labor M.P. 
called the agreement “a sellout adver- 
tised as a breakthrough.” Another cried: 
“There has been a climb-down!” Though 
100 Labor M.P.s last week signed an 
open declaration in favor of British 
entry into the EEC, most of the other 
184 Laborites in Commons are strongly 
anti-Market. So, too, are Britain’s trade 
unions, the major source of Labor's 
power. Labor Party Leader Harold Wil- 
son, who left 10 Downing Street in 
1970 as a nominal advocate of Com- 
mon Market membership for Britain, is 
striking an ambivalent note. Recently 
he has been muttering about the dan- 
ger of “blackleg” laborers from the Con- 
tinent who might take away good jobs 
from good Englishmen if Britain joined 
the Market without sufficient safeguards 
against the influx of foreign labor. 

There is little doubt that if Wilson 
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found Heath in a vulnerable parlia- 
mentary position over the Market issue, 
he would strike at once—to kill. More- 
over, the British public, which over- 
whelmingly favored seeking admission 
only five years ago, has turned heavily 
against joining. The reasons range from 
anxiety about higher food costs to an 
abiding fear that membership would ex- 
tinguish the British way of life. 
Meanwhile, Heath is under heavy at- 
tack at home for a variety of reasons. 
Last week's British local elections were 
a disaster for Heath and his Conser- 
vatives—even more than is normally 
the case in off-year balloting. Though 
only city and country council seats were 
at stake, the campaign was fought large- 
ly on national issues. The main one 
was Heath’s anti-inflationary economic 
policy, which has allowed unemploy- 
ment to climb to 3.4%, an alarmingly 
high figure by British standards. The 
Labor Party gained a grand total of 
2.083 new council seats and lost only 
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MIDDLE EAST 
A Preemptive 


Purge in Cairo 


Over double Scotches in his private 
drawing room, Egypt's President Anwar 
Sadat confided to an American visitor 
early last week that he might shortly 
move to consolidate his power. He had 
just dismissed his chief rival, left-lean- 
ing Vice President Ali Sabry (TIME, 
May 17), and he hinted at further moves 
to strengthen his hold. Even so, few ex- 
pected him to move as quickly and bold- 
ly as he did. Later in the week, in 
rapid-fire succession, Sadat fired Egypt's 
tough Interior Minister Shaarawi Go- 
maa and accepted the resignations of 
War Minister General Mohammed 
Fawzi, Minister for Presidential Affairs 
Sami Sharaf, two leaders of the Arab 
Socialist Union, the speaker of the Na- 
tional Assembly, and three other min- 
isters—in sum, the heads of all the 


CAIRENES LISTENING TO SADAT’S BROADCAST 
Even the President's house was bugged. 


eight. By contrast, the Tories lost 1,982 
seats and won only 39. 

When Heath and Pompidou meet in 
Paris, their most difficult task will be 
to raise the level of negotiations from 
the grocery basket to the international 
political sphere. That may be easier 
said than done. Heath does not want to 
become the posthumous hero, politically 
speaking, of a future united Europe—de- 
spite his 20-year devotion to that ideal. 
Pompidou is still torn between his vis- 
ceral Gallic fear of the Germans and 
his more intellectual fear of Britain as 
a Trojan horse for U.S. interests on 
the Continent. Yet both are also aware 
that unless Britain joins the Six, West- 
ern Europe is never likely to achieve 
the size and power to counterbalance the 
growing Soviet pressures on Europe and 
to deal as an equal with the U.S. 


military, legislative and political insti- 
tutions in the country. Then he placed 
all nine under house arrest on charges 
of plotting to overthrow his government. 

The eight ministers and party of- 
ficials who resigned in sympathy with 
Gomaa had hoped to bring on the col- 
lapse of Sadat’s regime.* In essence, 
they had tried to make Sadat answer- 
able to the party. He insisted on being 
President in fact as well as in name. If 
Sadat can make the purge stick—and 
there was every indication last week 
that he can—he may well emerge with 


They had more personal reasons as well. 
One of the Cabinet members who resigned is 
married to Gomaa’s daughter, another to Go- 
maa’s sister-in-law. The departed War Minister, 
Mohammed Fawzi, is a cousin of Sami Sha- 
raf. And ex-Information Minister Mohammed 
Fayek is married to the niece of Ali Sabry. 
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We wanted to prove our 
new Sears Dynaglass 
Sealant Tire is a better 
sealant tire . . . because 
it has a new, special kind 
of sealant packed with 
fiberglass. 

So we gave it 100 
chances to fail. 

While crowds of people 
watched, we pounded 100 
nails Into one of our new 
Sealant tires. And then 
we set out on a non-stop 
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run from New York to 
Philadelphia. 

Through the tunnel 
under the Hudson. Onto 
the blistering high-speed 
straightaways of the 
Turnpike. Into the ups 
and downs of eastern 
Pennsylvania. Then, over 
the cobblestone streets 
of Chestnut Hill and into 
Philadelphia. And that 
Sears Dynaglass Tire with 
100 nails in it kept on 
going, without losing a 
breath of air. 

For the new Sears 
Dynaglass Sealant Tire 
isn’t just any sealant tire. 
It has a new, special kind 
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of sealant, packed with 
fiberglass, that clings to 
just about any nail that 
can get in and keeps the 
air from getting out. 





What's more, you get 
great strength and long 
mileage, from 2 tough 
fiberglass belts and 4 
long-lasting polyester 
plies. 

And when you buy the 
new Sears Dynaglass 
Sealant Tire, you can use 
Sears Easy-Payment Plan. 
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the new Sears Dynaglass 
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going. 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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as much power as his predecessor, Ga- 
mal Abdel Nasser, ever enjoyed. 

The departed officials were hard-lin- 
ers, opposed to Sadat’s flexible and ap- 
parently pacific foreign policy. Their 
removal could lend powerful impetus 
to the good will established between 
Washington and Cairo in the wake of 
Secretary of State William Rogers’ vis- 
it two weeks ago. Such a development 
could only rattle Moscow’s foreign min- 
istry—and perhaps Jerusalem’s as well. 

Averted Arrest. Sadat may have been 
forced to move more quickly than he in- 
tended. He had been planning a double 
family celebration—his wife's birthday 
and a daughter's wedding anniversary 
—for the night the upheaval took place. 
The party was canceled. That afternoon, 
Time Correspondent Gavin Scott spent 
almost an hour at the presidential man- 
sion and found no atmosphere of im- 
pending crisis. 

As Sadat told it in a speech broad- 
cast to his startled nation, 
a young intelligence agent, 
more loyal to the President 
than to Interior Minister 
Gomaa, had brought two 
tape recordings to the Pres- 
ident’s home early one 
morning. They were record- 
ings of tapped telephone 
conversations, revealing that 
the Interior Minister had 
set a trap for Sadat about 
two weeks ago, Gomaa had 
surrounded the headquarters 
of Cairo radio with po- 
licemen in civilian clothes 
to prevent the President 
from speaking to the nation 
after a stormy meeting of 
the party's central commit- 
tee. Sadat chose not to 
broadcast that night, thus 
averting a showdown and 
his possible arrest. 

After hearing the tapes, 
Sadat called up Sharaf and 
told him to inform Gomaa 
“that I have accepted his resignation” 
—despite the fact that the Interior Min- 
ister had not submitted a resignation. 
Sharaf “wept on the telephone,” Sadat 
recalled during his broadcast last week. 
“I said, ‘When I lose confidence in some- 
one, I cannot maneuver or lay an am- 
bush. I am straightforward and always 
in the open!’ ” 

“What was really painful,” Sadat con- 
tinued, “was the discovery that my own 
house had been bugged.” The President 
was sufficiently appalled to proclaim 
“an immediate end to police restrictions 
on the freedom of citizens,” including 
wiretapping, “except where the security 
of the state is concerned”—a wide loop- 
hole. He also appointed a committee to 
investigate the activities of the secret po- 
lice. Crowds of delighted Egyptians 
turned out in the streets shouting “Sa- 
dat, Sadat” and waving his picture. 

In place of the departed ministers, 
Sadat named a new 33-man Cabinet 
composed largely of “efficient young 
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men and university professors,” as the 
President put it. Army Chief of Staff 
Mohammed Sadek, who succeeded 
Fawzi as War Minister, prudently or- 
dered a stepped-up alert of troops around 
Cairo almost as soon as the resignations 
were announced. “The storm is over,” 
Sadat told Egyptians in his speech. “I 
have told members of the armed forces 
that I will mince anyone who tries to un- 
dermine our internal front.” 

Sadat’s preemptive strike in effect 
eliminated from power all his major ri- 
vals among Nasser’s heirs. It also set- 
tled a sharp policy debate. Sabry, the 
first to go, was not only jealous of Sa- 
dat’s growing personal prestige but also 
a noisy critic of the President’s de- 
cision to join Libya and Syria in a 
vague new Arab federation. Gomaa had 
objected to Sadat's plans for consti- 
tutional reforms to guarantee the civil 
liberties that the former Interior Min- 
ister had made a career of suppressing. 
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All in the family. 


Ex-War Minister Fawzi and most of 
the others had grown impatient with Sa- 
dat’s search for a diplomatic solution 
to the Arab-Israeli conflict. Moscow was 
left without one close friend in the top 
Cairo leadership. Sadat, at the risk of ap- 
pearing beholden to Washington in the 
eyes of more militant Arabs, was in ef- 
fect keeping open the option to pursue 
Rogers’ diplomatic initiative. 

Big Noise from Winnetka. On the sur- 
face, the chances of success for that ini- 
tiative did not appear high last week. 
No sooner had Rogers returned from 
his swing through the Middle East than 
Jordan’s King Hussein disinterred an 
old Arab vow “not to give up one inch 
of Arab land.” Sadat, on a visit to the 
Suez front early in the week, placated 
army officers by telling them that the 
chances of peace were no more than | 
in 100. Some Israelis were likening Rog- 
ers’ visit to a 1940s popular song: “Big 
noise blew in from Winnetka/ Big noise 
blew right out again.” 


Yet the public posturing and cynicism 
on both sides masked a subsurface mo- 
mentum, however gradual, toward an in- 
terim agreement on opening the Suez 
Canal. “There is still life in this pos- 
sibility,” Israeli Foreign Minister Abba 
Eban told the Knesset, “even if agree- 
ment is not certain.” As one high U.S. 
official put it: “The mirror image on 
both sides is a desire to move with de- 
liberation in order to avoid the mis- 
understandings that have marred such 
efforts in the past.” 

The two sides are still diplomatic 
leagues apart. Israel's position is that it 
might accept some official Egyptian pres- 
ence short of military forces on the 
east bank of the canal—perhaps a small 
police contingent. It would insist on at 
least a skeleton staff to maintain the Bar- 
Lev Line of canal fortifications, an idea 
that Cairo would be unlikely to accept. 
Israel looks with little favor, however, 
on Rogers’ proposal for an international 
peace-keeping force in the area. 

Presumably there is room for bargain- 
ing over the distance the Israelis would 
be willing to pull back. Government of- 
ficials in Jerusalem have hinted at eight 
to ten miles from the canal. Egypt has de- 
manded that Israeli forces go farther—a 
full 115 miles, but that may well be mere- 
ly an opening bid. Probably the stickiest 
issue is Sadat’s insistence that any in- 
terim agreement on the canal be linked 
to a commitment by Israel to withdraw 
eventually from all occupied territories. 
Jerusalem is equally determined that any 
partial withdrawal be entirely separate 
from negotiations for an overall peace 
agreement. 

Powers of Persuasion. In the wake 
of Rogers’ trip, the U.S. has more or 
less committed itself to helping resolve 
the differences between the two parties. 
Egypt and Israel both recognize that 
the U.S. is the only power capable of 
shouldering the role of go-between. Only 
Washington, as Israel's staunchest friend 
and sole arms supplier, has powers of 
persuasion with Jerusalem. If Sadat, 
with his hard-lining opponents out of 
the way, can offer a reasonable com- 
promise on Suez, the pressure will be 
on Washington to exercise that influence, 


CUBA 
When Friends Fall Out 


Fidel Castro was once the particular 
pet of Europe’s non-Communist left. 
Lately, however, E/ Jefe has come under 
increasing attack from his erstwhile ad- 
mirers for his administrative failures and 
his increasing reliance upon Moscow, 
which keeps some 30,000 “advisers” in 
Cuba to help run things. Last week Fidel 
was smarting as a result of the most in- 
tense criticism to date from leftist intel- 
lectuals for his Soviet-style crackdown 
on a Cuban poet named Heberto Padilla. 

For some time Padilla’s verse was al- 
lowed to circulate freely, even after his 
critical stance toward the regime had 
begun to attract attention abroad. But 
he ran into major trouble in 1968, when 
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POET PADILLA 
One step forward, two or three back. 


an international panel of leftist intel- 
lectuals assembled by Castro’s govern- 
ment awarded Cuba's national poetry 
prize to Out of the Game, a collection 
of Padilla’s verse that had been banned 
by the regime as “revolutionarily un- 
fit." One poem suggested that anyone 
who wanted to get along in the new Com- 
munist Cuba should learn 


. to walk 
as every member does: 
one step forward, and 
two or three backwards: 
but always applauding. 


The award enraged the rigidly ortho- 
dox leaders of Cuba’s Writers and Art- 
ists Union, and Padilla’s book was pub- 
lished in Cuba only after the insertion of 
a prologue pronouncing it “full of skep- 
ticism, ambiguities, critical philosophy 
and anti-historicism.” Almost immedi- 
ately, Verde Olivo, the Cuban armed 
forces magazine, began a series of anti- 
Padilla broadsides, accusing him of “as- 
sisting the CIA by erroneous writing.” 

Under Torture. Last March Padilla 
was arrested without charges and thrown 
into dank Campo Libertad, a prison in 
Havana. In a letter to Castro, a group of 
prominent intellectuals (among them: 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, 
Alberto Moravia and Carlos Fuentes) 
protested. But what got him out. five 
weeks later, were his own words. Padilla 
abjectly confessed to “a series of insults 
and defamations against the revolution, 
which are now—and always will be—my 
shame.” He accused European leftist 
Writers K.S. Karol and René Dumont. 
who recently published critical studies of 
Castro's regime (TIME, Feb. 8), of being 
“unquestionably CIA agents.” 

Self-exiled Cuban Novelist Juan Ar- 
cocha, an old friend of Padilla’s who 
now lives in France, insists that the 
poet’s “self-criticism could have been 
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signed in only one way: under torture.” 
That is unproven, but one thing is be- 
yond dispute. Padilla’s evidently forced 
recantation only further estranged Cas- 
tro from his quondam admirers. “The 
pit between Cuba's leaders and the non- 
Communist European or Latin Amer- 
ican Left is being dug deeper,”’ wrote 
Marcel Niedergang, a longtime friend 
and supporter of Castro, in France's 
Le Monde. For his part, Fidel turned 
his big-bore verbal artillery against the 
intellectuals. “So they are at war with 
us.” said Castro in a Havana speech. 
“Magnificent! They are nothing more 
than brazen pseudo-leftists who instead 
of being here in the trenches live in 
the bourgeois salons 10,000 miles from 
the problems. They are going to be un- 
masked and left nude to the ankles.” 


PAKISTAN 


Polishing a Tarnished Image 

“We have been maligned,” declared 
the Pakistani armed forces intelligence 
chief, Major General Mohammad Ak- 
bar Khan. The general's complaint. de- 
livered to half a dozen foreign jour- 
nalists in Karachi, concerned the wide- 
spread reports of army brutality in 
the effort to crush the seven-week-old 
Bengali rebellion in East Pakistan. In- 
censed by what it describes as “con- 
cocted items put out by foreign press 
and radio,” the government staged a se- 
ries of briefings and a fast four-day hel- 
icopter tour of the East to get the 
“correct” story across. 

Peace Committee. The West Paki- 
stani government has good reason to 
fret about its image. Since the crack- 
down on the breakaway state of Ban- 
gla Desh began late in March, at least 
200,000 have died—almost all of them 
Bengalis. In addition, more than 1,500,- 
000 Bengalis have fled to India, and 
those who have stayed behind are threat- 
ened with an approaching famine that 
the government does not seem anxious 
to combat. Most outside observers have 
laid the responsibility for the East Paki- 
stani tragedy to the hobnail-tough mar- 
tial law imposed by Lieut. General Tikka 
(meaning “red hot") Khan. The West 
Pakistani-dominated government insists 
that the army has “saved the country,” 
not destroyed it. The new official line: 
Bengali rebels, acting “in high conspir- 
acy with India,” were tearing through 
East Pakistan with “tactics reminiscent 
of Nazi storm troopers,” and the army 
was forced to step in to prevent a 
bloodbath. 

The journalists’ tour was carefully 
staged to make the government's im- 
probable tale at least look convincing. 
Army escorts for the six newsmen spared 
no effort to clean up, screen off or sim- 
ply avoid shell-pocked buildings, burned- 
out Bengali settlements left by Tikka 
Khan’s jets and tanks. On the other 
hand, the Pakistanis lost no opportunity 
to show off evidence of brutality by 
the Bengalis. At Natore, a town north- 
west of Dacca, the reporters were greet- 








ed by a “peace committee,” as the army- 
organized pacification teams are known. 
The committee led the way to a nearby 
village where, they said, 700 of the 
1.300 residents had been slaughtered 
by rampaging Bengalis. The feature at- 
traction was a well that was choked 
with human skeletons and reeked of de- 
composing flesh. Said one peace com- 
mitteeman: “You have never seen such 
atrocities!" 

The army was not at all eager, how- 
ever, to let the journalists look around 
on their own. While walking through Na- 
tore, Time Correspondent Louis Kraar 
reported last week, “a bearded peace 
committeeman kept interrupting every 
time anyone spoke to me. Finally, I es- 
caped him—and found myself in the 
Hindu section of town, It was totally de- 
stroyed, a pile of rubble and ashes. As 
I walked, a young Bengali pressed close 
and explained that he was a student. 
‘We are living in terror of the army,’ 
he told me. ‘Until today, when you 
came, they have been killing people.” ” 

Perfect Order. Just about everywhere, 
Kraar found, the killing had followed 
a typical pattern: government troops 
would try to “liberate” a rebel-held 
town in a deliberately provoking man- 
ner. The Bengali townspeople would 
wreak revenge on the non-Bengalis (in 
the process killing perhaps 20,000, or 
about 10% of the total dead), and 
then the army would pounce with ev- 
erything it had. At Mymensingh, a 
town north of Dacca, that meant an 
air strike by Pakistani jets and a five- 
hour shelling by two American-made M- 
34 tanks. Many of Mymensingh’s Ben- 
gali sectors are in ruins, and about 
90% of its pre-civil war population 
has fled or been killed. That is ev- 
idently the kind of record that pleases 
Tikka Khan, who likes to say: “We 
want perfect law and order.” 





EAST PAKISTANI CHILD IN REFUGEE CAMP 
After the army pounced. 
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Australia: She'll Be Right, Mate—Maybe 


You never knew anything so nothing, 
Nichts, Nullus, niente, as the life here. 
Australians are always vaguely and 
meaninglessly on the go. That's what 
the life in a new country does to you: 
it makes you so material, so outward, 
that your real inner life and your inner 
self dies out, and you clatter around 
like so many mechanical animals . . . 
Yet the weird, unawakened country is 
wonderful .. . 


O wrote British Novelist D.H. Law- 
rence to his wife’s sister in 1922. 
Contemporary Australians could justi- 
fiably answer Lawrence with the words 
of another British author, Anthony Bur- 
gess, who recently wrote: “This great, 
empty continent must surely become 





KANGAROO WARNING SIGN IN THE OUTBACK 
Self-awareness to go with the sunburn. 


the New New World, and it is signif- 
icant that the accents of the disillusioned 
New World now mingle with the cheer- 
ful Dickensian cockney of Perth, Mel- 
bourne and Sydney . . . The country 
breathes promise, and it is a wonderful 
place for bringing up big, brown, bare- 
toed children.” 

The fact is that Australia’s reputation 
has rarely if ever coincided with its re- 
ality. In an earlier age it was known as 
the resettling place for convicts—157,- 
000 in all between 1788 and 1868. 
Throughout its history, many foreigners 
have found it to be in Lawrence's words 
“so hoary and lost, so unapproachable.” 
Even a few Australians have agreed. 
Every year some 6,000 of them leave 
home, mostly for Europe and America, 
and even today a large percentage of 
the best-known Australians are expa- 
triates. Among them: Soprano Joan 
Sutherland, Dancer Robert Helpmann, 
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Actress Zoe Caldwell, Actors Leo Mc- 
Kern and Rod Taylor, Writers Morris 
West and Alan Moorehead, Artist Sid- 
ney Nolan. 

But lately, much of the traffic has 
been the other way. With the U.S. 
caught up in momentous internal prob- 
lems, Australia has become the place 
that millions of Americans and Eu- 
ropeans consider the last beckoning fron- 
tier. A recent Gallup poll reported that 
12% of the American people would 
like to move abroad, twice as many as 
in 1959. Of that group, a third (about 
8,000,000) would choose Australia as 
their new home; since 1965, no fewer 
than 14,000 have done so. The same 
poll revealed that 40% of the British 
people, 27% of the West Germans and 
16% of the Hollanders 
would like to emigrate. 
Among the Britons and Hol- 
landers, Australia was again 
the most popular choice. 

What is the attraction? 
Jobs are plentiful, as usual. 
and the country is riding 
the crest of a mining boom 
in the Northwest. Australia 
still throbs with zestful ma- 
terialism. It is an egalitarian 
land with a relaxed, unde- 
manding life-style. The big 
cities are all on the coasts, 
and three-quarters of the 
people live within an hour’s 
drive of a beach. Sydney, 
built around three harbors, 
sometimes seems almost wa- 
ter borne. “All my students 
seem seduced by sport and 
sun,” says a professor at the 
university in Perth, echoing 
the tribute of Poet Dorothea 
Mackellar to Australia as 
“the sunburned country. . . 
the wide, brown land.” 

If that sounds rather like 
Lawrence's description of 
energetic mindlessness, there is more to 
the picture. Contrary to myth, Australia 
has long been largely urban; today it is 
becoming urbane as well. There are 
many signs that it has entered an age 
of self-awareness. Ten universities have 
been built in as many years, and a 
sharp debate is under way on the low 
quality of state-run secondary schools. 
The country, moreover, is hardly the cul- 
tural desert portrayed by its critics. Every 
one of the six states has a subsidized or- 
chestra, and new centers for the per- 
forming arts are being built in Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth. The 
most spectacular new home of the arts, 
scheduled to open next year, is Syd- 
ney’s $106 million opera house, whose 
spinnaker-shaped roofs seem almost 
ready to sail across the harbor. 

Australia, it has been said, is much 
like California without the extremes; it 
has neither California’s social tension 
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nor creativity. But it has the same strong 
streak of conservatism surviving amid 
change, the same beach culture, the 
same new suburbs and universities. It tol- 
erates eccentrics and mavericks, has the 
same need for approval by outsiders 
and is beginning to show the same ob- 
session with self-analysis. Writes TIME 
Correspondent John Shaw: “Like Cal- 
ifornia, Australia knows about gold, 
luck, sport, opportunity, split-levels, the 
rich strike, the easy buck, the swift 
rise, the hard fall, the feeling of fron- 
tier, the myth of the explorer and the pi- 
oneer. Unlike California, Australia does 
not yet know much about smog, racial 
tension, youthful radicalism, the bar- 
renness of affluence, the alienation of ur- 
banism. The most obvious challenges 
to Australia are to avoid these.” 


Viable Quorum 


Despite an open land and bountiful re- 
sources, Australians are, to a surprising 
extent, “knockers”—a skeptical people. 
They are accustomed to flood, drought, 
bush fire and a geography that, except 
for a few narrow coastal strips, does 
not encourage facile ideals or visionary 
plans. With a kind of perverse heroism, 
they have made the national holiday 
the celebration of a defeat, the dev- 
astating battles in the Gallipoli campaign 
against the Turks in 1915. Australian na- 
tionalists would like to see the country 
adopt a stirring song called Advance 
Australia Fair as the national anthem 
in place of God Save the Queen. The 
change is resisted not because of mon- 
archist sympathy but a widespread sus- 
picion about pretension and lofty ap- 
peals. “Australians are still frightened 
of success,” says Charles Court, who 
has played an important part in the min- 
eral development of Western Australia. 
“They think too small.” 

Once, their detractors wisecracked 
that they did not think at all. But now is- 
sues that used to be reserved for “rat- 
bags” (irresponsible eccentrics)—such as 
the white-Australia policy, the treatment 
of the country’s 180,000 aborigines, Viet 
Nam, abortion, the status of women 
—are discussed widely. An embryonic 
Women’s Lib movement based in Syd- 
ney has just published the first issue 
of its newsletter Mejane, named for 





THE FACES OF MODERN AUSTRALIA (clock- 
wise from upper left): Aborigine at 
Port Hedland in Western Australia, 
schoolgirl in Canberra, lifeguard at 
Sydney beach, Flemington sports fan, 
bagpipe player in Melbourne parade, 
miner at Mount Newman, genteel 
horse-racing enthusiast in Flemington, 
beer-drinking spectator at Sydney 
cricket match. Center: A leggy Austra- 
lian beauty, the tawny, South Pacific 
version of the California golden girl. 
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Prime Minister William McMahon with Wife Sonia, Daughter Melinda and Son Julian. Union Leader Robert Hawke. 


Fashion Designer Prue Actor, 27, creator of mod styles from bikinis to party frocks, with her staff in Melbourne. 
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Sydney’s new opera house with sail-like roof. 


Bronzed surfing beauty at Noosa Heads Beach in Queensland. 


Mixed set at Melbourne tennis court. Surfing along at a Sydney beach. 
Sidewalk wicket in an Italian section of Melbourne. 
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Well-sunned spectators at Test Cricket Match between England and Australia. 


Playing slot machine at workingman’s club. Children with kangaroo at wildlife sanctuary. 
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Japanese-Australian construction at Port Kembla. 


Mount Newman miner in company canteen. 


Sydney postmen relaxing during a lunch break. 
Workman beside huge truck at iron-ore field. 





Tarzan’s overly protected mate. Says 
Daryl Jackson, a young Melbourne ar- 
chitect who has worked and studied in 
the U.S.: “On all of these issues there 
is now what might be called a viable quo- 
rum. A few years ago there were not 
enough people concerned with them 
even to get a dialogue going. Now you 
can have a debate on any of them. 
That's the biggest change here in the 
past five years.” 

What has brought about the change? 
One factor is the wave of immigration 
that has helped push Australia’s pop- 
ulation from 7,500,000 at the end of 
World War II to 12.7 million today. 
The newcomers, increasingly from It- 
aly and Yugoslavia as well as Britain, 
have given Australia a much more vi- 
vid and varied texture, and have made 
its society more tolerant through di- 
versity. A fourth of the populations of 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth 
are foreign born. Foreign manners and 
mores have affected the restaurants. 
shops, services, styles and architecture; 
Sydney and Melbourne now have a va- 
riety of eating places to compare with 
New York or San Francisco. Seventy 
foreign-language newspapers are pub- 
lished in Australia; Italian, Dutch and 
Greek clubs can be found everywhere, 
and the outdoor café has become a 
part of the Australian way of life. 

Influx of Newcomers 

Mediterranean immigrants tend to 
shun the traditional pubs-and-beer cul- 
ture, and have led the way to a three- 
fold increase in wine consumption in 
the past decade. The new residents 
are occasionally criticized for working 
too hard and spending too little, but 
there has been surprisingly little vi- 
olence or tension between old and 
new Australians, or among the im- 
migrants themselves. 

The influx of newcomers is remark- 
able: 180,000 last year. This has put a 
heavy strain on Australian social ser- 
vices. Accordingly, the government has 
decided to cut the number to 140,000 
this year, of whom 100,000 will pay 
only $25 for their journey; the rest of 
the cost is paid by the Australian gov- 
ernment. The reduction will give schools 
and hospitals a breather, but it may 
lead to a labor shortage and wage in- 
creases; immigrants currently account 
for one-quarter of Australia’s work 
force. 

Despite the temporary curtailment, 
Australia is likely to remain for the 
rest of the century a land that is vir- 
tually wide open to foreigners—or at 
least to white ones. Since 1966, the gov- 
ernment has even relaxed the long-stand- 
ing white-Australia policy, which gen- 
erations of politicians coyly insisted did 
not exist. Last year, under an informal 
quota of 10,000 per year, 3,500 non- 
whites (mostly Chinese from the Pa- 
cific islands and Southeast Asia) and 
6,000 persons of mixed blood (mainly 
Anglo-Indians, Anglo-Ceylonese and 
Anglo-Chinese) were admitted. 
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There is no prospett, however, that 
Australia will become an ethnic mish- 
mash like Brazil, as some critics of the 
new immigration policy have charged; 
after all, the country still accepts many 
more whites than nonwhites. Few of 
the nonwhites are black, although Aus- 
tralia has admitted 250 black American 
immigrants in the past five years. 


Nation of Suburbs 


Immigration is only one of the fac- 
tors that have changed Australia pro- 
foundly since World War II. The coun- 
try still has its bush pilots and grizzled 
cowboys, its sheepherders who travel 
around their 100,000-acre spreads by 
motorcycle, and its “kings in grass cas- 
tles” who raise huge herds of Santa Ger- 


Ocean 


Port Hedland 


Great 


Australian Bight 


homes of more than half the Australian 
population. 

Australian literature once consisted 
of bush ballads about drovers and sun- 
downers, poems to the shearers and 
squatters, the track and the outback. 
Today the setting of Australian writing 
is city and suburb. Patrick White, the 
country’s leading novelist, achieved fame 
with Voss, his novel about an explorer; 
today, in a style reminiscent of John 
Cheever and John Updike, he dissects 
the fictional suburb of Sarsaparilla, 
probably modeled after Sydney's leafy 
Castle Hill area. Barry Humphries, Aus- 
tralia’s foremost humorist, savagely sat- 
irizes what he calls “the pseuds’—the 
self-consciously trendy Australians 
caught up in an age of television, jet 
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trudi cattle. But these are mostly the 
Australians of myth, slightly larger than 
life. The faces of modern Australia still 
include the prospector and the cattle- 
man, but they also include the mine 
worker, the land developer, the labor 
leader and the successful young mod de- 
signer. Actually, the average Australian 
is not now—and never was—the re- 
mote man of the outback, “the son of 
field and flock . . . from bold and rov- 
ing stock,”’ as Poet “Banjo” Patterson de- 
scribed the pioneer. He is a suburbanite, 
and his country is one of the most ur- 
banized nations on earth. Australians 
like to tell a newcomer that if he will 
go first to the top of Sydney’s tallest 
building and then to the top of Mel- 
bourne’s tallest building, he will see the 
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charters and public relations. But his 
chief targets are suburban living and 
Australian respectability, which he lam- 
poons in the form of two characters he 
plays: Mrs. Edna Everage, a dogmatic, 
middle-aged Melbourne lady who wears 
bizarre hats and white gloves, and is 
wild about the Queen, gladioli and ex- 
Prime Minister Sir Robert Menzies; and 
Sandy Stone, a middle-aged husband ad- 
dicted to the Reader's Digest, radio se- 
rials and budgerigars. 

The suburbs have proved to be a 
worthy foil. They are full of nouveaux 
riches because the country is newly rich. 
The size of the average car has dou- 
bled in ten years; powerboats on trail- 
ers choke carports. There are sculptured 
gnomes on lawns, and almost every 
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JAMMED SYDNEY EXPRESSWAY DURING 1969 STRIKE 
Luck alone is no longer enough. 


front door has a “feature” such as a 
horseshoe knocker or a flock of stained- 
glass ducks in flight. 

Not far away are the supermarkets 
crowded with housewives in shorts and 
minis, the fried-chicken drive-ins and 
the wig-care salons. The staples of this 
new life are beer, sports and steak din- 
ners. Power mowers whine all day Sat- 
urday, and on Sunday mornings the 
streets are full of pre-breakfast car wash- 
ers. Every suburb has its lawn bowls 
club, its public tennis courts and golf 
course, and many of the young elite 
are developing such affluent addictions 
as saunas, big-game fishing, ski weekends 
and even a little group sex. 


Matey Tone 


A center of the new Australian cul- 
ture is the suburban club, which bears 
about as much resemblance to the typ- 
ical U.S. country club as the Manhattan 
telephone book does to the Social Reg- 
ister. The $1,400,000 East Sydney Club, 
for instance, has 20,000 members who 
pay $5 a year in club fees. It has been de- 
scribed as a cross between Las Vegas 
and the Y.M.C.A. On a recent Sunday 
afternoon it bustled with several thou- 
sand boisterous Australians. On the first 
floor, at least 1,000 members were gath- 
ered around 200 slot machines, or sit- 
ting in the beer garden or discussing 
football at the men-only “scrum bar.” 
Upstairs, 600 men and women were 
drinking beer at long tables while they 
listened to a stand-up comic; near by, 
a self-service restaurant was turning out 
$2.25 dinners of shrimp, steak and pie. 
Members who were not exhausted from 
a day at the beach or sports could 
swim in the 50-meter pool, enjoy a 
sauna, or play pool, darts or table ten- 
nis. The architecture is brash, the décor 
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early TWA, the tone matey 
and the turnover tremen- 
dous. The income from the 
slot machines pays the mort- 
gages and keeps the costs 
down. 

For most of its history, 
Australia’s economy has rid- 
den on the backs of endless 
flocks of sheep. Today it 
rests more comfortably on 
the gigantic power shovels 
of the new mines. The econ- 
omy boasts a steady if un- 
spectacular annual growth 
rate of 3%, and the coun- 
try has had virtually full em- 
ployment for 25 years. “Po- 
sitions Vacant” columns fill 
acres of newsprint every day, 
but Australians note that un- 
employment is on the rise 
—from .96% to 1.2% in 
the past year. Such a rate 
would go almost unnoticed 
in the U.S. or Western 
Europe. 

Perhaps the most obvious 
change in Australian life has 
been spurred by the mining 
boom of the past five years, 
which has more than offset the steady de- 
cline in farm income. There have been 
sizable finds of uranium, copper, lead, 
zinc, nickel, oil and natural gas. A huge 
bauxite mine is being developed in the re- 
mote Arnhem Land in the Northern Ter- 
ritory. But the center of the expansion 
lies in Western Australia, which oc- 
cupies 1,000,000 sq. mi. and has about 
as many residents, At Kalgoorlie, where 
Herbert Hoover once managed a gold 
mine, vast nickel strikes have revived 
long-dormant ghost towns. In the des- 
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olate Pilbara region, two railroads, 
two ports and two brand-new towns 
have sprung up in the past four 
years, and more than 20,000 people 
have flocked in. The lure: some of 
the largest and richest iron-ore deposits 
in the world, estimated to total as 
much as 15 billion tons. 


Mountain of Iron 


Geologists had long known that north- 
western Australia contained mountains 
of ore, but until recently they lacked 
the technology required for extracting 
it: chiefly, automated tools and, to make 
life bearable for the miners, air con- 
ditioning. The present boom can be 
traced largely to the vision of one re- 
markable man, Charles Court, a Perth 
accountant turned politician who served 
as Western Australia’s Minister for In- 
dustrial Development from 1960 until 
this year. “We must develop our great 
empty spaces,” Court said, “before we 
can say we really own Australia.” 

In three years studded with visits to 
Japan, the U.S., Britain and elsewhere, 
Court set in motion a series of enor- 
mous deals that have already resulted 
in the investment of more than $1 bil- 
lion in the Pilbara. The $336 million 
Mount Newman Mining Co. (30% of 
which is owned by American Metal Cli- 
max) is systematically leveling Mount 
Whaleback, an immense lode that rises 
750 ft., stretches three miles and is said 
to be rich in ore for at least 1,000 ft. 
below the earth's surface. In the next 
15 years, it will deliver 300 million 
tons of iron ore to steelmakers, mainly 
in Japan. 

The job of carrying off the mountain 
bit by bit is done by huge 450-ton 
power shovels that chew off 25-ton 





would ask in surprise, ‘Why would an 
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made the long journey from the 
U.S. to Australia with their two daugh- 
ters in 1962, refugees from the nuclear- 
fallout scare of that year. Born in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Stone, 37, lived for five 
years in New York, where he worked 
for United Press International. As the se- 
nior reporter on the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission's top television news 
show, he earns $11,200 a year, which 
he reckons would be worth twice as 
much in U.S. terms. 

“It all seemed so unsophisticated, al- 
most naive,” Stone recalls of Australia 
nine years ago. “Trucks stopped on high- 
ways to let schoolgirls cross the road. 
The groceries didn’t keep paper bags, 
so you had to bring your own.” There 
were few Americans in Sydney in those 
days, he says, “but it was very pro- 
American. Australians had Hollywood 
visions of America as a land of big 
cars, big houses and beautiful people. 
The American accent had status here.” 
In those days, Stone recalls, “Australians 





American come here?’” They no long- 
er need ask. “The headlines have done 
it: the death of the Kennedys and Mar- 
tin Luther King, the race riots, Viet 
Nam.” In 1962, Stone was one of about 
200 Americans who arrived in Australia 
for permanent or long-term residence; 
last year the figure was 9,000. 
e 

The Stones are about to move into 
their new, $30,000 four-bedroom home 
on a gum-tree-shaded site overlooking 
the middle reach of Sydney harbor. 
“My last trip to the U.S. showed me 
for sure that we lead a good life here.” 
he remarked one morning last week. 
“In Columbus,” he said, “old friends 
were afraid to let their kids go down- 
town to a movie.” At that moment his 
twelve-year-old daughter Klay was shop- 
ping alone in downtown Sydney. “They 
no longer seemed to know the answers 
to their problems,” Stone continued. 
“Once, for every American problem, 
there was a solution, Not any more. In 
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chunks of ore in a single bite and 
dump them into 75-ton trucks. The ore 
is then crushed and transported by 150- 
car, mile-long freight trains to Port Hed- 
land, where it is loaded aboard freight- 
ers at the rate of 10,000 tons an hour. 
The boom has turned Port Hedland 
into the world’s fifth busiest port. 

Typical of the Pilbara’s new mining 
towns is Mount Newman at the foot of 
Mount Whaleback. Its 2,700 people rep- 
resent no fewer than 43 nationalities, in- 
cluding one Icelander. Every dwelling 
is air conditioned, since the temperature 
runs over 100° F. for two solid months 
during the summer, and the amenities 
also include three swimming pools, four 
tennis courts and a golf course with grav- 
el fairways and sandy greens. The min- 
ers are well paid, but the labor turn- 
over nonetheless is 100% a year. The 
reasons are not hard to find; most iron- 
workers are after a quick stake and 
leave as soon as they have saved one. 
They are also lonely: the town has 
only 16 single girls. 


Quarry for Japan 


In 1969 the Pilbara supplied a quar- 
ter of Japan's needs of 82 million tons 
of iron ore. By 1975, Japan will be 
using 175 million tons, and Western Aus- 
tralia will be providing 70 million. Some 
Australians have grumbled that the Pil- 
bara will simply become “a quarry for 
Japan.” The best answer is provided by 
Charles Court, who set the great iron 
ball rolling in the Pilbara seven years 
ago: “A quarry has no soul, no _per- 
manence. Next we have to develop in- 
dustries in the north. I think the great 
task for Australia is to develop new 
northern cities, and not simply grow 
around the big southern centers. The 
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Gravel on the fairways and gold in the ground. 


best defense policy is to settle the north.” 

An even greater task will be to re- 
define its role. Australia is overwhelm- 
ingly white, notably affluent (with a 
G.N.P. of $40 billion) and technolog- 
ically advanced. But it is perched on 
the edge of Asia. 

In the decades to come, Australia’s de- 
velopment will be closely intertwined 
with that of Japan, and Australians are 
growing increasingly aware of that fact. 
Even now, the country’s best secondary 
school, Geelong Grammar, where Brit- 
ain’s Prince Charles was once a pupil, 
is teaching Japanese to 200 boys. Ja- 
pan is already Australia’s second most 
important trading partner (after the 
U.S.), and that trade has quadrupled in 
the past ten years. But the nature and ex- 


Columbus there’s crime and fear of 
crime. Who needs that?” 

Stone is not altogether satisfied with 
the quality of Australian schools. On the 
other hand, he finds Australia a better 
place to raise his daughters. “Young peo- 
ple grow up here under less pressure of 
permissiveness, of drugs and pornogra- 
phy. Growing up here in the °70s is like 
growing up in America in the ‘SOs.” 

© 

Beth, who is taking university courses 
and working in a psychiatric health cen- 
ter, finds more to criticize. “There’s a 
Victorian inequality of opportunity for 
women here, a great waste of women’s 
resources. Women here don’t seem to 
think they have the right to speak. Even 
well-educated women hesitate to enter a 
dinner-table conversation unless asked.” 

Her husband does not disagree. 
“Some of the main problems here are the 
lack of a viable political opposition, the 
status of women, and deficiencies in ed- 
ucation,” he says. “But things are im- 
proving; Australia is coming into its ma- 
turity.”” With the passion of a convert he 
adds, “In a word, Australians are health- 
ier than Americans, and less perplexed.” 








tent of the relationship are as yet un- 
determined. Writes Peter Robinson, the 
Sydney Morning Herald's specialist on 
Japanese affairs: “There has never be- 
fore been an advanced nation of Eu- 
ropean descent which has been largely 
dependent for its economic welfare on 
an advanced Asian nation. The real 
issue that now faces both Australia and 
Japan is a racial one. Can two dramat- 
ically different societies evolve a_re- 
lationship which transcends their his- 
torical prejudices?” 


Limited Visions 


The question has even larger impli- 
cations. The fact is that Australia is ap- 
proaching a watershed as profound as 
the moment at the beginning of the Pa- 
cific war when the Japanese had seized 
Singapore and stripped the country of 
its British defense shield. Australia’s late 
Prime Minister John Curtin at that time 
declared that his country would hence- 
forth look to the U.S. for its security, 
“free of any pangs as to our traditional 
links or kinship” with Britain. Today 
the U.S. is engaged in extricating itself 
from Indochina and is unlikely to make 
new commitments in Southeast Asia 
for a long time. Yet the Soviet Union, 
China and Japan are increasing their in- 
fluence in the oceans that bound Aus- 
tralia. Clearly, the Australians are being 
challenged to find a new role for them- 
selves in the Pacific. But the response 
of their leaders thus far has been less 
than dynamic. Indeed, some critics 
grumble that Australia’s political lead- 
ership is so mediocre that every rosy pre- 
diction about the national destiny must 
be qualified. 

The present Prime Minister, William 
McMahon, is likely to prove a tran- 
sitional figure. McMahon, 63, is an ur- 
bane, cultured man who two months 
ago succeeded John Gorton as Prime 
Minister and head of the long-ruling Lib- 
eral Party, which despite its name is no- 
tably conservative. He was previously 
known as Australia’s most effective Trea- 
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surer. But he is a man of limited vi- 
sion, and what Australia needs in the 
1970s is someone with great imagination, 
When Time’s John Shaw interviewed 
McMahon, he asked, “What are your 
thoughts on the future of Australia?” 
All of Shaw’s questions but that one 
had been submitted in advance, and Mc- 
Mahon, confronted with the unexpected, 
was nonplused. Writes Shaw: “McMa- 
hon shuffled rapidly through his pa- 
pers. He found no brief on the future, 
no position paper filed under F, no mem- 
orandum on destiny. He said, ‘I'll have 
to send you a note on that.” But he 
never did. 

In the next elections, which must be 
held by November 1972, the opposition 
Labor Party under Edward Gough Whit- 
lam, a capable but lackluster politician, 
has its best chance for victory since 
1949, when it last ruled. If the Liberals 
win, however, McMahon will probably 








chief lawyer. When he succeeded to 
the union’s leadership last year, he be- 
gan tackling everyone and everything. 
He described the national steel mo- 
nopoly, Broken Hill Proprietary, as ra- 
pacious. He called Cabinet Member Billy 
Snedden, who is considered McMahon's 
heir apparent, “an intellectual cripple.” 
He blasted then-Prime Minister John 
Gorton as “a coward, a charlatan and 
a sham” for refusing to debate him on 
the issue of the 35-hour work week. 


Stone in the Pond 


His most spectacular effort was his re- 
cent triumph over “resale price main- 
tenance,” or price fixing, which had 
been scrupulously observed by Austra- 
lian retailers for years. Hawke arranged 
for his union to buy a partnership in a 
Melbourne department store, Bourke’s, 
and promptly began to cut prices, Dun- 
lop’s, the British-based firm that is heav- 
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MERINO SHEEP IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 
Now the spotlight is on Sarsaparilla. 


be replaced by a stronger figure in his 
own party. In both parties, the sur- 
vivors of the era of Sir Robert Men- 
zies are being crowded by a new gen- 
eration of better-educated, broader- 
minded, less complacent men. Among 
the Liberals are Malcolm Peacock, who 
at 31 is the country’s Army Minister, 
and Steele Hall, 40, the party leader in 
South Australia. Foremost among La- 
bor’s rising stars is Robert James Lee 
Hawke, 41, the controversial and am- 
ply sideburned president of the 1,750,- 
000-member Australian Council of 
Trade Unions. 

Son of a Congregational minister 
from the outback hamlet of Bordertown, 
Hawke is a Rhodes scholar who, while 
at Oxford, set a world beer-drinking 
record (according to the 1957 Guinness 
Book of Records, he downed 24 pints 
in twelve seconds). Hawke spent twelve 
years as the A.C.T.U.’s brilliant, abrasive 
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ily involved in manufacturing in Aus- 
tralia, at first refused to supply Bourke’s 
unless the store obeyed price-fixing or- 
ders. Hawke retaliated by threatening 
a strike against Dunlop's, and the 
manufacturer gave in within 24 hours. 
The government quickly pushed an anti- 
price-fixing bill through Parliament, 
but it was obvious to Australians that 
the real victor was the outspoken 
Hawke. “Bob Hawke has thrown a 
large stone into the middle of a stag- 
nant pond,” said a Melbourne busi- 
nessman. A carpenter in Sydney put 
it more earthily: “’awke’s certainly a 
stirrer, ain't ‘e?” 

There are other noticeable stirrings 
in Australia these days. Last week the 
government responded, if a bit tardily, 
to the problem of easing tension with 
mainland China. A few hours after La- 
bor's Gough Whitlam announced that 
he would go to Peking with a party del- 


egation next month, the Prime Minister 
hastily announced that he too was try- 
ing to start a “dialogue” with Peking. 
In other steps toward establishing a 
new posture in a changing world, Mc- 
Mahon gave the Soviet Union permis- 
sion to establish a trade office and a 
shipping agency in Sydney, and ap- 
proved the sale of $2,240,000 worth of 
Australian sugar-cane harvesting ma- 
chines to Cuba, despite Washington’s ap- 
parent displeasure. 

A Labor victory next year would 
make Washington unhappy in at least 
one other important respect. Labor, says 
Whitlam, would take a more indepen- 
dent position on the presence of the 13 
U.S.-Australian military and space in- 
stallations, Hawke takes an even more 
adamant stand. “The American bases,” 
he says, “unnecessarily expose us to nu- 
clear attack. The U.S. decision in a po- 
tential conflict will be decided on U.S. 
interests and not on the basis that since 
we gave the bases, we should be con- 
sidered in decisions that may involve 
them.” No longer can a Prime Minister 
say, as the late Harold Holt did, that 
he was “all the way” with Washington 
—and let it go at that. 

Stirring Land 

Does Hawke expect other drastic 
changes in the years just ahead? “Yes, 
for Chrissake. The individual Austra- 
lian’s capacity to change is the same as 
anyone’s. In 1960, anyone here who 
said recognize Red China was called a 
Communist or a ratbag. That's changed, 
and so have many other things.” Among 
them is Hawke's once dogmatic ap- 
proach. “A socialist society would op- 
erate better than what we have,” he 
says. “But I’m realistic enough to see 
that most Australians don’t want so- 
cialism; therefore we must make the sys- 
tem we have work better. Most capi- 
talism elsewhere works better than it 
does here.” 

Hawke has a point. For 20 years, Aus- 
tralia has prospered at least partly be- 
cause of a generous helping of luck. If 
wool prices sagged, there was always a 
new mineral discovery to take up the 
slack. Small wonder that the Australians 
still assure each other: “She'll be right, 
mate”—meaning that everything will 
work out. 

And so it may, but not by ac- 
cident. Many experts predict that Aus- 
tralia’s population will eventually soar 
as high as 25 million—double what 
it is today—before it stabilizes. Such 
matters as the new relationship with 
Japan, the rationalization of mineral de- 
velopment, and the problems of ur- 
banism, education and conservation 
can no longer be solved ad hoc, or 
over a few beers, or by trusting to 
luck. D.H. Lawrence could not call Aus- 
tralia an “unawakened country” today. 
But if the stirring land is to become 
as wonderful as Lawrence found it 
weird, it will need the sort of inspi- 
ration, expertise and tough-minded plan- 
ning that it has rarely had before. 
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These bankers 


help fuel the oil industry. 


From derrick to dip stick, there’s no financial problem in 
the oil business that's too sticky for them. Al Johnson, 

Jim Suhr and their associates at The First National Bank 
of Chicago are lending specialists who know every phase 
in the flow of oil—drilling, producing, refining, transporting 
and marketing. They can move juickly and effectively to 
meet the industry's credit needs, from financing rigs 
through financing service stations. 

Each commercial division at The First offers this 
combination of lending expertise and industry knowledge. 
Each serves a specific industry or group of related 
businesses. A unique specialization that began in 1905. 

And working with our international branches, our industry 
specialists operate world-wide. They finance specific 
overseas projects. Arrange for multi-currency transactions, 
letters of credit, fast foreign exchange and money transfer 
service. They can tap first-hand knowledge of foreign 
markets to help you pinpoint overseas opportunities. 

Talk to our bankers at The First when you need financing. 
They'll arrange loans that help solve your credit 
requirements—anywhere in the world. 


S « FRANKFURT 
MEXICO CITY 
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Perma-Shield. 


The window 
that takes care 
of itself. 


No need for storm windows. 


Double-pane, welded 
insulating glass provides 
comfort and saves fuel. 
Andersen saves you 

the trouble and expense 

of changing storm windows. 



























Will not warp or stick. 


Closes tight to seal out 
drafts, yet always opens 
easily. Never binds, because 
of the perfect combination 
of stable wood and the vinyl 
protective sheath. 


< Woods a natural insulator. 


Perma-Shield’s core of warm, 
stable wood makes for 

both comfort and beauty. 
The inside wood trim can be 
finished naturally or 
painted to fit any decor. 


Chad 
Andersen casement 
Perma-Shield pivo 
both surfaces can be 
cleaned from the i 


glass, there are only twouue 
surfaces to clean, not fi 


I’ma (J homeowner [] builder 
I'd like to know more about Perm: 
Windows and Gliding Doors. 

Please send free booklets showing th 
5 basic styles and hundreds of sizes. 


It's draft 


Traditional Ag 
weather-tight 
heat losses 15 8 
All-around vinyl 
weather-strippin 
keeps its shape. it 


“Andersen Wi endows! . ‘ chemically-treated 


" Wi oe coat SOI : is dimensionally stau 
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Awarded the prestigious Dutch Or- 
der of Orange Nassau in Amsterdam 
last week, Pianist Artur Rubinstein, 85, 
declared: “I'm grateful, and happy, for 
the fact that you haven't had enough 
of me after 45 years.” And he added gen- 
erously: “Holland is one of the most mu- 
sical countries in the world.” Among 
those who obviously agree is another 
maestro—World Heavyweight Champi- 
on Joe Frazier, 27, who picked the 
Dutch city of Tilburg to open his Eu- 
ropean concert tour last week with his 
Knockouts and the Parkette Dancers. 

Scene One: First-class section of a 
New York-to-Boston airliner. Conserva- 
tive Writer William F. Buckley Jr. is dis- 
covered tapping diligently at a typewriter 
on his lap. Enter Liberal Writer Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. on his way to the tourist 
section. He spots Buckley and stops to 
needle him about preparing so frantically 
for the public debate scheduled to take 
place between them in Boston that eve- 
ning. Scene Two: Tourist compartment. 
Schlesinger receives small package from 
stewardess. He unwraps it, finds cigar 
with a note: “Arthur—this is my contri- 
bution to your last meal. Bill.” Scene 
Three: Logan Airport, Boston. Buckley 
and Schlesinger meet after disembarking 
from plane. Schlesinger: “Now I under- 
stand what's wrong with American con- 
servatives. They may travel first class, 
but they smoke terrible cigars.” Scene 
Four: The debating platform, Newton 
College of the Sacred Heart. Buckley: 
“It's unwise for Schlesinger to mention 
cigars—it may remind people of his role 
in the Bay of Pigs.” 





When the future Archbishop of Can- 
terbury wanted to find out a thing or two 
about sex, he didn’t wait around. “I be- 
gan learning about sex before | was ten,” 


PEOPLE 


the Most Rev. Michael Ramsey told In- 
terviewer Jimmy Saville on Britain's 
Speak Easy radio show, “I wanted to 
know where babies came from. I'm in fa- 
vor of sex education for children. But it 
must be the very best kind.” 

“Radical Chic” was the epigram with 
which Writer Tom Wolfe skewered a 
party given by Conductor-Composer 
Leonard Bernstein and his wife to raise 
a defense fund for the 13 New York 
Black Panthers just acquitted of con- 
spiracy (see THE NaTIoNn). That widely 
publicized gathering last year proved to 
be a debacle for Bernstein—he was 
booed on the podium, picketed by the 
Jewish Defense League, editorially scold- 
ed by the New York Times, and flood- 
ed with hate-mail. Nothing daunted, 
however, the persistent Bernsteins last 
week gave another political party in 
their Park Avenue pad. This time, it 
was Catholic Chic: 125 guests (including 
Producer-Director Harold Prince, Com- 
poser-Lyricist Stephen Sondheim and 
Cartoonist-Playwright | Jules Feiffer) 
raised some $35,000 to help defend Fa- 
ther Philip Berrigan, Sister Elizabeth 
McAlister, and the other six anti-war- 
riors accused of plotting to kidnap Henry 
A. Kissinger and blow up some of the 
federal heating system. For some rea- 
son, nobody from the press was invited. 

Mr. Benjamin Sonnenberg, 70, is one 
of the master builders of that great, glit- 
tering curtain wall known as Public Re- 
lations. He is also, perhaps, his own 
most successful client—Ben’s elegantly 
Edwardian style has long been a Man- 
hattan happening, and he lives, and 
grandly entertains, in one of the city’s 
last great houses. From the felicitously 
festooned walls of his century-old man- 
sion on Gramercy Park, Sonnenberg se- 
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SONNENBERG BY STEINBERG 
A Manhattan happening. 


lected 64 portrait drawings of the past 
150-odd years for an exhibition that 
opened last week at the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library. The show includes a Van 
Gogh, two Modiglianis and a Saul Stein- 
berg (of Sonnenberg). A rich potpourri 
of New York, N.Y., turned out for the 
Opening—literary, artistic, social—a p.r. 
man’s dream. One well-known mus- 
tached face was missing, though—Ben 
Sonnenberg’s. Too shy. 

One of the things that long John Ken- 
neth Galbraith has been, besides U.S. 
Ambassador to India. is a trustee of Har- 
vard’s Radcliffe College. This may or 
may not lend weight to the opinions on 
women he expressed last week to an in- 
terviewer (female) for the London 
Times. “1 feel very angry when I think 
of brilliant, or even interesting women 
whose minds are wasted on a ‘home,’ ” 
said Economist Galbraith. “Better have 
an affair.” he says. “It isn’t so per- 
manent, and you keep your job.” Mar- 
ital bliss? “The happiest time of any- 
one’s life is just after the first divorce. 
People are much happier then than when 
they are first married.” Women would 
be happier, says Galbraith, if they were 
not trapped into looking after the chil- 
dren. It is “nonsense” to think they are 
better equipped for this role than men. 
Galbraith speaks archly from long ex- 


perience. He has been married for 33 
years, and his only wife, Kitty, has 
done most of the child rearing. “But 


that is as it should be. I am a better writ- 
er than she is.” He admits, however, 
that there may be some women whose 
rightful place is in the home: “Make 
no mistake, I’m not against those who 
would rather stay at home to look af- 
ter their husbands and children. If a 
woman is content to confine herself to 
leaping in and out of bed, that is her sov- 
ereign right. Also good exercise.” 
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MEDICINE 





Sight Saver 


The vitreous humor, the substance 
that fills two-thirds of the eyeball, is 
vital to vision. The clear, jelly-like ma- 
terial transmits light while maintaining 
the pressure that helps hold the retina 
in place. Hemorrhaging, which occurs 
often in severe diabetes, can cloud the 
vitreous and impair vision, and loss of 
its gel-like consistency can result in de- 
tachment of the retina. Both conditions 
can produce blindness. 

Doctors now replace lost or damaged 
vitreous with either natural material 
taken from donors, saline solutions, 
air, silicone or other synthetics. None 
of those materials is completely sat- 
isfactory. The synthetics sometimes trig- 
ger toxic reactions that lead to fur- 
ther eye damage, the air is soon 
absorbed, and transplanted human vit- 
reous may provide only short-term ben- 
efits. Now a research team at Cornell 
University Medical College’s Rogosin 
Laboratories has developed a material 
that overcomes all these problems. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Michael W. Dunn, he 
and his colleagues are using collagen, 
a natural body substance, to replace 
lost or damaged vitreous humor. 

Holding the Retina. The choice is log- 
ical. A protein that helps to fill the 
spaces between cells of the body, col- 
lagen is already used experimentally to 
replace skin destroyed by burns. Ex- 
tracted from animal tissue and further 
purified, the collagen gel is injected into 
the damaged eye by hypodermic. Once 
in place, it acts as both a light-trans- 
mitting substance and a source of pres- 
sure, filling the eye and holding the 
retina in place. 

Experimentation with the collagen gel 
has been encouraging. In tests under- 
taken recently, no subject rejected the 
purified collagen as a foreign substance. 
Nor does the collagen liquefy. Instead, 
it is gradually absorbed as new ocular 
fluid appears naturally, usually within 
four weeks. Meanwhile, the gel promotes 
the return of vision. On one series of pa- 
tients treated by Dr. Donald M. Shaf- 
er, the collagen gel was administered as 


Collagen gel injected through 


incision made here 


Normal position 
of retina 
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part of a regular surgical procedure to 
seven people with eye hemorrhages. In 
three cases, there was a recurrence of 
the hemorrhaging, and the damage was 
too severe to be corrected. But four pa- 
tients who had been blind regained the 
use of their eyes, one to the point 
where she was Once again able to read. 


Breast Cancer and Virus 


Of all the diseases to which women 
are susceptible, few are more devastating 
than breast cancer. This year alone the 
disease will affect 70,000 American 
women and kill 30,000. Doctors who 
have tried for decades to determine the 
cause now have strong evidence that a 
principal villain is a virus. Researchers 
in the U.S. and India have found high 
concentrations of virus-like particles in 
the milk of women with family his- 
tories of breast cancer. Equally impor- 
tant, according to an article published 
in the British scientific journal Nature, 
they have found that these particles are 
indistinguishable from viruses known to 
cause cancer in animals. 

The findings represent a major med- 
ical discovery. They raise the possibility 
that doctors might one day be able to im- 
munize women against breast cancer. 
Doctors have known since 1936 that 
the Bittner virus can cause cancer in lab- 
oratory mice; they learned in 1969 
that similar particles could also be 
found in human milk. It was not until 
early this year that a direct correlation 
between the virus-like particles and a fa- 
milial history of human breast cancer 
was established. 

Indian Findings. What provided the 
clue was a study by Bombay Drs. S.M. 
Sirsat, J.C. Paymaster and A.B. Vaidya 
of the Parsis, descendants of the Zo- 
roastrians who fled Persia 1,200 years 
ago, settled in India and married ex- 
clusively within their own sect. Parsi 
women are three times more likely to de- 
velop breast cancers than the rest of 
the Indian population. Nearly 40% of 
the Parsi mothers studied showed virus- 
like particles in their milk. 

The prevalence of such particles is 
hardly unique to the Parsis. In a study 
undertaken to test the relevance of the 
Indian team’s findings, Biophysicist Dan 
Moore and his colleagues at the In- 
stitute for Medical Research in Camden, 
N.J., analyzed milk from 166 American 
women. Of 156 with no family history 
of breast cancer, only seven (5%) 
showed evidence of the particles in 
their milk. But of ten women whose fam- 
ilies had a history of the disease, six 
(60%) were found to harbor large num- 
bers of the particles. Doctors are still 
reluctant to state flatly that these par- 
ticles actually cause breast cancers in 
humans. They have been unable as 
yet to identify particles in a human 
tumor. But Moore has found that 
serum from humans who have had 
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PARSI WOMEN IN INDIA 
Indictment of a potent particle. 


breast cancer can have a neutralizing 
effect on the mouse virus when the 
serum is injected into mice. 

Master Molecule. Even more signif- 
icant evidence of the agent's potential 
threat has been provided by Drs. Sol 
Spiegelman and Jeffrey Schlom of Co- 
lumbia University. They report in Na- 
ture that a “double blind” study,* con- 
ducted both in Camden and at Co- 
lumbia, showed a 100% correlation be- 
tween particle concentrations and the 
presence of an enzyme, or chemical cat- 
alyst, which is associated with viruses 
known to cause cancer in animals. The 
experiment also revealed two startling 
similarities between the virus-like par- 
ticles and tumor-causing RNA Viruses: 
both have the same density and both 
share the ability to reverse the normal 
order of genetic transmission. Spiegel- 
man’s and Schlom’s conclusion is cru- 
cial. Normally, DNA, the double-helix 
master molecule, produces RNA, which 
carries genetic information to the cell 
(Time, April 19). But tumor viruses 
can use their own RNA to produce 
DNA, which may trigger the cancerous 
growth that is perpetuated in succeeding 
cell generations as the affected cell rep- 
licates and divides. 

The researchers believe their findings 
indict such particles as a cause of breast 
cancer, though they are unsure how 
the agent is transmitted. Mice and rats 
are known to pass mammary cancer to 
their young through their milk. No such 
relationship has yet been found between 
human nursing and breast cancer. In- 
vestigation of that possibility continues. 


So called because the identities of both ex- 
perimental and control groups are kept secret 
until after all samples have been analyzed 
and evaluated. 
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(GGtve what no one has 


Polaroid’s new 400 Land cameras have 
coupled a flash system (Focused Flash) to 
the focusing system. When your picture is in 
focus, the flash will provide just the right 
light for the distance. It’s automatic. 

For shots as close as 3% feet, little 
louvers close over the flashcube. Pictures 
have a soft, flattering light instead of a 
“bleached-out” look. 

For long shots, the louvers open wide. 
A new GE Hi-Power Cube (over twice as 
bright as standard cubes) now gives you ex- 
tra reach. Faces are bright as far back as 
10 feet. 


Focused Flash is available on Polaroid’s 
new 400s. 






Polaroid introduces 
five“ Never Before’ gifts 
for Fathers Day, weddings, 
graduations and birthdays. 
The Focused Flash 
400s - and the Big Shot. 
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Model 450. 


Just about everything 
we can put into a camera.Uses new 
'=1@) 1210) |B) Focused Flash system. Automatic 

electronic exposure system for all other shots. Elec- 

FOCUSED FLASH tronic development timer that “beeps” when your 

picture’s perfectly developed. Single-window Zeiss 
Ikon rangefinder-viewfinder. 

Takes optional portrait and close-up attach- 

ments. All-metal body with brushed chrome finish. 

Under $175 with Focused Flash. 

Under $165 without. 
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ever given before. 


Model 440. 

Uses new Focused Flash system. Automatic elec- 
tronic exposure system for all other shots. Mechanical 
development timer that buzzes until picture's perfectly 
developed. Dual-image, fold-down coupled range- 
finder-viewfinder. 

Takes all optional attachments. 

Under $110 with 
Focused Flash. 

Under $100 without. 


Model 420. 


Uses new Focused Flash system. Automatic elec- 
tronic exposure system for other shots. Dual-image 


coupled rangefinder-viewfinder. 


Detachable cover-and carrying strap just like 


the expensive cameras. 
Under $70 with Focused Flash. 
Under $60 without. 











Model 430. 

Uses new Focused Flash system. 
Automatic electronic exposure system 
for other shots. Mechanical devel- 
Opment timer. Dual-image coupled 
rangefinder-viewfinder. 

Same sharp triplet lens as ex- 
pensive cameras. Lightweight, high- 
impact plastic body. 


Under $90 with Focused Flash. Under $80 without. 








The Big Shot. 

Strictly for color portraits. The kind you get in studios (the 
picture’s almost all face). Focusing is simple. When two images in 
your viewfinder become one, shoot. Built-in timer helps you get 
beautiful color portraits in just one minute. The least expensive color 
camera we've ever offered. Under $20. 
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ar: dispenser of drinks, referee, 
ian, and sympathetic ear. 





The night got off to a 
slow start. Then some oil 
company brass from Dallas 
came in. I poured three 
Harper’s. 















Two guys stopped off 
before their long ride home. 
Started to argue about the 
Long Island Railroad. 
Finally cooled ’em off with 
two over ice. 


Then the classy-looking 
advertising lady dropped by 
with her crowd. Took a 
table in the corner. They 
were all business. 


In came one of the top 
Park Avenue psychiatrists. 
Told me his troubles. Called 
me ‘‘the analyst’s analyst.”’ 


Harper and soda for a 
well-known drama critic. 
Said he couldn’t sit through 
the last act. Somebody’s 
going to get roasted to- 
morrow. 


This one’s 
for Henry. 








For nearly a hundred years, I.W. Harper has been winning medals all over the world— 
the reason it’s known as the Gold Medal Bourbon, the finest Kentucky bourbon you can buy. 


Sometimes the bourbon has to be this good. 


86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURGON WHISKEY * © |. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Women Wave Makers 


Female journalists last week made 
waves in politics, courtrooms and White 
House society: 

JUDY JOINS THE NON-GUESTS 

Ever since she broke the ban on 
press coverage by crashing the wedding 
reception of Julie Nixon and David Ei- 
senhower in 1968, Washington Post Re- 
porter-Columnist Judith Martin, 32, has 
been on bad terms with the White House. 
Just how bad became apparent last week 
when she was barred from covering Tri- 
cia Nixon’s White House wedding next 
month. “The First Family,” sniffed Mrs. 
Nixon’s staff director, Connie Stuart, 
“does not feel comfortable with Judith 
Martin.” 

A Wellesley graduate with an acerb 
tongue and typewriter, Judy has been 
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lege by a 29-year-old widowed mother 
of three who is studying journalism 
there and was on the air only to fill a 
course requirement. 

Rose King apparently exercised no 
particular journalistic skill in getting 
the story, and professes surprise at the 
storm that blew up following her broad- 
cast over KERS-FM. “I really didn't 
think anybody was listening,” she says 
with a chuckle. “I didn’t see the tax re- 
turn myself, but the story was all over 
campus. I heard it from several sourc- 
es, and I was convinced they were 
reliable.” 

A Democratic worker, Rose insists 
she would have used the item regard- 
less of Reagan’s political affiliation. Her 
scoop has brought Rose several feelers 
for newspaper jobs when she graduates 
from Sacramento State next year, but 
it has also put her on the spot. Under 
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MARTIN KING 


Three principles that matter. 


tough on Tricia in the past, once ob- 
serving of her little-girl look: “A 24-year- 
old woman dressed like an ice cream 
cone can give even neatness and clean- 
liness a bad name.” 

Post executives appealed to the White 
House, got nowhere, and defiantly de- 
cided that instead of assigning six re- 
porters to cover the wedding as orig- 
inally planned, there would be only 
one: Judy Martin, “I'll get as near as I 
can and cover as well as I can,” says 
Judy, who has been promised help from 
friends inside to “keep me informed.” 


ROSE ROCKS THE BOAT 

Ronald Reagan has been telling his 
California constituents that “taxes 
should hurt.” Now, one of the more in- 
triguing and potentially damaging po- 
litical stories of the year is that he paid 
no state income tax at all in 1970 (be- 
cause of business reverses). Disclosure 
came through a most unlikely channel: 
a gossipy item broadcast on the student 
radio station at Sacramento State Col- 
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California law, disclosure of tax in- 
formation is a crime punishable by six 
months in jail and a $500 fine. “I won't 
tell you anything about where I got my 
information,” she told a tax investigator. 
“That is my privilege as a journalist.” 
In her refusal, she relies on another 
state law protecting reporters from be- 
ing forced to reveal their sources. 


FELICITY FIGHTS BACK 

Like many campus newspapers, the 
Stanford Daily has found that covering 
radical violence and student demonstra- 
tions is a thankless trip through no 
man’s land. One Daily photographer 
was threatened by radicals for taking 
their pictures; two days later he was 
Maced by police. Recently, Palo Alto po- 
lice, armed with a warrant, searched 
the Daily's files in a fruitless hunt for pic- 
tures of the protesters. 

That was too much. With support 
from press organizations and the uni- 
versity administration, the Daily's 
spunky blonde editor, Felicity Barringer, 








20, went to court seeking a permanent in- 
junction against further police searches. 
“They wouldn't have raided a major 
newspaper office.” she argued. “Just be- 
cause we're smaller doesn’t mean we 
should be without the full rights of free- 
dom of the press.” 

Stanford President Richard Lyman 
denounced the search of the Daily of- 
fices as “deplorable.” Said Editor Bar- 
ringer: “We're vulnerable because we're 
so much closer than the professional re- 
porter to the splits and hatreds on cam- 
pus. A professional reporter writes his 
story and goes home. We live con- 
stantly in the middle of it.” 


Opening the Books 


Along with the rest of the economy, 
profits in the publishing industry gen- 
erally went down last year, but the sta- 
tus of the Washington Post Co.—one 
of the few major publishers in the field 
still under full family control—has long 
been a matter of speculation. Last week 
an SEC registration for a public stock 
offering disclosed that the financial 
story told in the private ledgers of the 
firm was no different from that in the 
public reports of other corporations: 
1970 was a bad year. 

The company, whose holdings include 
the Washington Post, Newsweek and 
television stations in Miami, Jacksonville 
and Washington, earned only $4.9 mil- 
lion after taxes on revenues of $178 
million last year, compared with $7.7 
million on $169 million a year earlier.* 
The Post did more than its share: it ac- 
counted for 44% of the company’s rev- 
enue last year and 66% of the profit. 
Newsweek and book publishing earned 
45% of revenue but only 16% of prof- 
it; broadcasting contributed 11% of rev- 
enue, 18% of profit. 

Cash Drain. In turning to the stock 
market to raise capital, the Post Co. of- 
fered several reasons in its prospectus. It 
said that the lack of a public market for 
its stock had inhibited diversification of 
the investment portfolio of its profit- 
sharing trust, had complicated the estate 
planning of the controlling stockholders, 
and had foreclosed the company from 
obtaining loans to finance its growth, in- 
cluding a new Post plant in downtown 
Washington. In the past, the company 
had assumed an obligation to repurchase 
the stock it distributed to employees. 
The prospectus said that “over the past 
three years such repurchases have, in 
the aggregate, imposed a substantial cash 
drain on the Company.” The new shares 
will carry limited voting rights; control 
will remain firmly in the hands of Post 
Publisher and Company President Kath- 
arine Graham. 


* That was a drop of 37%. Time Inc., larg- 
est U.S. publisher, had net income of $20.6 mil- 
lion last year, a 14% decline. The Times 
Mirror Co. of Los Angeles, second largest, net- 
ted $30.1 million in 1970, off 10% from 
1969. Time Inc., like the Post Co., reported im- 
proved earnings in the first quarter of 1971, 
but the Times Mirror was down slightly. 
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An Appeal for Activism 

However conservative he may be in 
matters of traditional doctrine and dis- 
cipline, Pope Paul VI has always had a 
warm predilection for social activism. 
As Archbishop Giovanni Battista Mon- 
tini of Milan, he initiated a range of pro- 
grams for the workers and poor of that 
problem-plagued archdiocese. In_ his 
travels as Pope, he has repeatedly made 
a point of seeking out the sick and im- 
poverished. His remarkable 1967 social 
encyclical, Populorum Progressio (On 
the Development of Peoples), called on 
nations to engage in a worldwide pro- 
gram of aggressive social action. Now 
comes an apostolic letter* in which the 
Pope addresses his appeal for social re- 
form to the individual Christian, de- 
scribing personal involvement as a duty. 

In acting, the Pope warned, Catholics 
should eschew both the “dangerous and 
illusory” appeal of Marxism, as irrec- 
oncilable with a Christian concept of 
man, and the lure of unrestrained lib- 
eralism, which exalts the individual be- 
yond social obligations. He called for 
action, determined at a local level to 
meet specific situations, to bring about 
“modern forms of democracy” that com- 
bine equality with participation, Though 
he named no names or specific deeds 
—except for a favorable reference to 
worker priests—a source close to him 
gave some examples of what the Pope 
had in mind, and they are likely to in- 
flame the existing debate over activism 
in the church. 

The Vatican aide cited approvingly 
both the U.S. activities of the Berrigan 
brothers (provided they did not resort 
to violent methods) and the widespread 
campaign to improve living conditions 
for migrant workers. He also pointed 
to the dedication of Archbishop Helder 
Pessoa Camara of Recife to Brazil's 
poor, and the work of Peruvian Bishop 
Luis Barbarén, “the slum bishop,” who 
devotes his time to the slum dwellers 
around Lima. One common denominator 
of such forthright action is a degree of 
risk, as Bishop Barbarén found out last 
week; Peruvian authorities arrested him 
as an “agitator in a cassock.” 

New Proletariat. The Pope’s message, 
66 pages and some 12,000 words long, 
makes it clear that a considerable de- 
gree of commitment is necessary to over- 
come social ills, which the papal doc- 
ument views as unusually formidable. 
Grinding urbanization is among the 
Pope’s prime targets. The “inordinate 
growth” of cities has left men with “a 
new loneliness in an anonymous crowd. 


* An apostolic letter differs from an encyc- 
lical mainly in form; it is addressed not to 
the church at large but to one person, in this 
case Maurice Cardinal Roy of Quebec, pres- 
ident of the Vatican’s Council of Laity and 
the Pontifical Commission on Justice and 
Peace. But it carries roughly the same teach- 
ing authority as an encyclical. 
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Instead of favoring fraternal encounter 
and mutual aid, the city fosters dis- 
crimination and indifference. It is the 
weakest who are victims of dehuman- 
izing living conditions.” Cities create a 
“new proletariat” of the aged, the mal- 
adjusted, the handicapped and others 
on the fringes of society. 
Conspicuous consumption is another 
target. “While very large areas of the 
population are unable to satisfy their pri- 
mary needs, superfluous needs are in- 
geniously created. Is [man] not now 
becoming the slave of the objects he 
makes?” Paul also scores the “ill-con- 
sidered exploitation of nature” that may 
create “an environment for tomorrow 
which may well be intolerable.” Yet on 
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POPE PAUL VI IN MANILA SLUM HOME (1970) 
The victims are the weakest. 


population control he hews to the line 
he established in Populorum Progressio: 
governments may encourage only those 
birth control methods that conform to 
“the moral law” (i.e., rhythm). 

One notable theme in the letter, one 
that some might find ironic coming from 
the Vatican, is a warning against con- 
centrated masses of power or influence. 
The Pope attacks huge multinational 
corporations that can “conduct auton- 
omous strategies largely independent of 
national political powers.” He also warns 
of another “new power,” the commu- 
nications media, Television, he notes, 
echoing Marshall McLuhan, has created 
“an original mode of knowledge and a 
new civilization: that of the image.” 

In discussing Christianity’s special 
concern for the poor, the Pope sug- 
gests a voluntary redistribution of 
wealth: “The more fortunate should re- 
nounce some of their rights so as to 
place their goods more generously at 
the service of others.” His one caveat 
on individual action is a specific warn- 
ing against violence; he notes the mis- 





takes of “certain members of the church 
who have attempted violent and radical 
solutions.” But his letter is an insistent 
demand on the Christian conscience for 
action. He says: “It is not enough to re- 
call principles, state intentions, point to 
crying injustices and utter prophetic de- 
nunciations. These words will lack real 
weight unless they are accompanied for 
each individual by a livelier awareness 
of personal responsibility and by ef- 
fective action.” 


Troubadours for God 


Some of the women worshipers wore 
hot pants. Some of the men wore plush 
velvet jackets. Braless girls leaned lan- 
guorously against the pews; here and 
there bright balloons announced that 
“God Is Love.” Then the band, loud 
and rocking, struck up the entrance 
hymn: “When the moon is in the sev- 
enth house,/ And Jupiter aligns with 
Mars . . .”” On cue, a blue-gowned ver- 
ger cleared the way to the altar for the 
cross bearer and celebrants of the Mass. 
Hair had come to the solemn, vaulted 
sanctuary of Manhattan's Episcopal Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine. 

The occasion was the third anniver- 
sary of the Broadway opening of the mu- 
sical that has been run out of Aca- 
pulco and censored in Munich. Its more 
controversial scenes of nudity and frank 
language were notably missing, and the 
six Hair numbers were intended to be 
only a framework for a Mass in F writ- 
ten by Hair Composer Galt MacDermot. 
Unfortunately, except for a soul-styled 
Lord’s Prayer sung by Hair Star De- 
lores Hall, the Mass music was over- 
powered rather than complemented by 
the Hair numbers. 

The rest of the occasion was more 
of a happening than a traditional lit- 
urgy. Indeed, though MacDermot had 
written a Credo, it was dropped in def- 
erence to non-Christians present. In a 
brief speech, FCC Commissioner Nich- 
olas Johnson, a Unitarian, dwelt on the 
fact that the day was both Mother's 
Day and Buddha's birthday. Harvard 
Theologian Harvey Cox, in the main ser- 
mon, declared that Hair was an ap- 
propriately Christian blend of “inno- 
cence and suffering.” One well-dressed 
family munched on hamburgers, malts 
and French fries during the Mass. Some 
worshipers were perturbed by it all, but 
they, and a lot of others, stayed. The at- 
tendance—or box office—at morning 
High Mass the same day had been 
about 1,000. For the Hair Mass, an es- 
timated 7,000 jammed into the cathedral. 
Over 2,500 received the Communion 
bread and wine—including several Jews. 

Rejoice Mass. The service was prob- 
ably the splashiest rock Mass yet offered, 
but the phenomenon is hardly new; sev- 
eral Hair selections are standard favor- 
ites in college-campus services. Some 
critics even see a reverse trend. Music 
Professor Carl Schalk observed in the 
Christian Century \ast December that 
“we are witnessing a decline in interest 
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How To Make A Sedan Bigger Inside Without Making I Bigger Outside 
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WHEN MAN(A) DISCOVERS THE LACK OF TRUNK, 
SPACE INHIS NEW SEDAN, HEGETS HOT UNDER, 
THE COLLAR AND SPARKS (B) IGNITE FUSE(C) 
SETTING OFF CANNON (D) WHICH SHOOTS 
OUT CANNON BALL (EE) CAUSING STRING(P) 
TO OPEN FRONT HOOD (G) THUS RELEASING 
FOOTBALL SHOE (AI) WHICH BooTs OuT 
ENG(NE CI) AND THEREBY CREATES A 
TRUNK IN FRONT 

ENGINE CE) PUES ENDOVER.END OVER CAR. 
INTO BASEBALL GLOVE (J) AND REBOUND OF 
SPRING (IK)CAUSES GLOVE @)TO TOSS ENGNE(I) 
BACK INTO CAR ABOVE REAR. DRIVE WHEELS 
WHERE APDED WEIGHT CAUSES sTRING(L 
TO PULL BRACE (If) FROM BENEATH SHER; 
DROPPING WEIGHT (@) WHIGH IN TURN CAUSES 
WiR& (P) TO PULL UP GIANT-SucTION CUPSQ) 
THEREBY RAISING THE REAR ROOFLINE SQUARING 
IT OFF AND CREATING ADDITIONAL SPACE. 
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AS REAR ROCFHNE RISES, IT STRIKES 
BELLOWS (R) AND PRESSURE OF AIR. BLOWS 
WHISTLE (§), TRAINED CIRCUS MOUSE(T)IN 
TRONK, HEARING WHISTLE THINKS LUNCH IS 
COVER ANP BULLDOZES HIS WAY TOWARDS 
FRONT OF CAR, DURING THE PROCESS, HE 
FLATTENS REAR CEAT (UW) AND THERERY 
GIVES MAN A'S SEDAN OVER TWICE THE 
CARRYING SPACE OF ANY CTHER SEDAN, 


SHOULD YOU FACE THE SAME PROBLEM BUT 
FIND A SHORTAGE OF CIRCUS MICE TRAINED IN 
THE OPERATION CF BULLDOZERS ALL |S NOTLOST, 


THERE ALREADY EX(STS A SEDAN with A FRONT 
TRUNK, SQUARE BACK, FOLD-DOWN REAR SEAT, 
AND OVER TWICE THE CARRYING SPACE OF ANY 
OTHER SEDAN. COPPLY ENOUGH, ITS ALLEDTHE 
VOLKSWAGEN SQUAREBACK SEDAN.) 


SIMPLY SEE CAR DEALER (VW). 
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NATHAN (LEFT) AS JESUS IN “GODSPELL” 
Back where it started. 


in liturgical flamboyance. . . Congrega- 
tions are finding that they can be easily 
bored with pseudo folk hymns and rock 
Masses.” Others, like Dr. Donald Hustad 
of Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in Louisville, call it a “real revolu- 
tion” that is far from over. 

For evangelical churches come lately 
to the genre, that is certainly true. Last 
weekend, for instance, a number of 
church-sponsored folk groups, most of 
them evangelical, gathered in Wilmore, 
Ky., for a “Christian Folk Festival.” 
There are dozens of other groups trav- 
eling the U.S. as troubadours for God. 
Among them: seven Arizona State Uni- 
versity students, led by an Episcopal 
priest, who visit any church that will 
have them to perform a rock “Rejoice 
Mass”; four Roman Catholic Paulist 
seminarians, billed as the Roamin’ Col- 
lars, who specialize in giving workshops 
in liturgical music as well as concerts. 

Jazz also persists in many churches, 
while others are introducing an exotic 
flavor. Manhattan’s St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral recently celebrated a new Af- 
rican Mass, The Royal Mass of Mogho, 
which follows the lead of the Con- 
golese Missa Luba in marrying classical 
liturgy to traditional African music. 






One church has discovered that a va- 
riety of music can attract worshipers. 
Nine years ago, when it was designated 
the cathedral for the new Roman Cath- 
olic diocese of Oakland, Calif., the inner- 
city parish of St. Francis de Sales in- 
cluded little more than a commercial sec- 
tion of downtown. But one young curate, 
Father Don Osuna, has since been wisely 
encouraged to improve the liturgy. Now, 
twice each Sunday, the music runs the 
scale between such unlikely extremes as 
Gregorian chant and rock. On one recent 
Sunday, the mixture embraced both 
Bach’s Air for the G-String and Amaz- 
ing Grace. On another it included a 
Haydn trio, Bob Dylan’s The Times, 
They Are A-Changin’ and Luther's A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God. Worshipers 
come from all over the Bay Area, The 
Sunday collection, once a mere $100, is 
now up to $800 a weck. 

Poignancy of Sacrifice. While com- 
mercial music invades the churches, re- 
ligion is invading the sanctuaries of sec- 
ular music. The leading example of such 
Cross-pollination is Jesus Christ Super- 
star, a bestselling album increasingly 
used as a source for new liturgical music. 
This week in Manhattan's off-Broadway 
Cherry Lane Theater, religion takes an- 
other step into musical theater with a 
rambunctious musical called Godspell, 
which suggests what the best of medieval 
morality plays must have been like, Con- 
ceived and directed by Carnegie Tech 
Drama Student John-Michael Tebelak, 
written and scored by Carnegie Tech 
Alumnus Stephen Schwartz, a Jew, and 
performed mostly by Carnegie Tech dra- 
ma students, Godspell is nothing less 
than a musical version of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. Tebelak and company concen- 
trate mostly on Jesus’ teachings rather 
than his Passion, telling the familiar par- 
ables with a barrage of comic and bur- 
lesque styles. But the players also evoke 
the poignancy of Jesus’ sacrifice. At a 
benefit performance last week, when Je- 
sus (played by Stephen Nathan) said 
farewell to his Apostles, many in the au- 
dience were weeping. One Roman Cath- 
olic, leaving the theater, said that the 
show was “the best Mass I've been to in 
years.” That, of course, brings theater 
back where it started, in the temple. - 


WORSHIPERS EXCHANGING PEACE GREETINGS WITH PERFORMERS AT “HAIR” MASS 
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GUARDS, BOSCO, HENRY IN “ANTIGONE” 
Test of wills. 


The Mills of the Gods 


The sheer tensile strength of a wom- 
an’s will in Greek tragedy is unparalleled 
in any other literature. Of 33 extant 
plays by Aeschylus, Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides, ten bear the names of women. 
Among the 39 Shakespearean titles, only 
three acknowledge women—Juliet, Cle- 
opatra and Cressida—and all three share 
top billing with men, Sophocles’ An- 
tigone is a test of wills between a man 
and a woman, a king and his subject. 

Antigone wants only to perform the 
ritual of burying her dead brother Pol- 
ynices. But he has died fighting against 
Thebes, and the city-state’s tyrant, 
Creon, orders that the body lie un- 
buried. Blind as his predecessor Oe- 
dipus, Creon unknowingly flouts the 
gods in his overweening pride. Moreover, 
Antigone is Oedipus’ daughter. In Greek 
tragedy, the mills of the gods grind 
from generation to generation. Antigone 
buries her brother at the cost of her 
life, and Creon forfeits the lives of his 
son and his wife to the gods’ anger. 

The revival at Lincoln Center’s Viv- 
ian Beaumont Theater is of Olympian 
stature, the finest work that has ever 
been done there. In voice and bearing, 
Philip Bosco’s Creon is an image of 
power and arrogance until he receives 
his terrible rebuke. Martha Henry's An- 
tigone is a female javelin seeking death 
and wielding it. The myth may say 
that Prometheus stole fire and gave it 
to men. Actually, he gave it to women 
like Antigone and her formidable Sis- 
ters, Medea and Electra and Helen. 

T.E. Kalem 
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STUDENTS CHECKING OUT JOB PROSPECTS AT COLUMBIA BULLETIN BOARD 


Graduates and Jobs: A Grave New World 


EMEMBER the college graduate of 
1968? Standing there on com- 
mencement day with diploma in one 
hand and a bundle of job offers in 
the other? Seniors that June scarcely 
had to look for work. Their main prob- 
lem seemed to be deciding which cor- 
poration offered the best opportunities, 
or which fellowship led to the most 
promising future. 

Not any more. The recession may be 
just about over in the marketplace, but 
its effects linger on the nation’s campus- 
es. The largest graduating class in history 
—an educated army of 816,000—is en- 
tering America’s certified credential so- 
ciety and learning to its sorrow that a de- 
gree is no guarantee of a suitable job. 
Like the dollar, the diploma seems to 
have been devalued. At Boston’s North- 
eastern University, a sign in the place- 
ment office reads “Grave New World.” 

The high-ranking seniors of *71—at 
least from the best colleges—will have 
no serious trouble finding employment. 
But they may have to work harder at sell- 
ing themselves to an employer, the job 
may not be the one they had hoped 
for, and the salary may be lower than 
they like. They will certainly not, as in 
the past, have jobs conferred upon them. 
“Normally a placement director is wined 
and dined by firms wanting to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the institution,” 
says Cornell Placement Chief John Mun- 
schauer. “This year no one even bought 
me lunch.” Corporate recruiters still vis- 
it campuses, but not so frequently or en- 
thusiastically as before. At Princeton, 
there were 85 recruiters this spring com- 
pared to 169 in 1968. The engineering 
school at the University of Kansas greet- 
ed 55 recruiters this semester, down 
from 255 three years ago. In many 
cases there was less recruiting because 
the recruiters themselves had been fired. 
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The actual job offers told an even 
grimmer story. A survey of 140 U.S. col- 
leges and universities indicated that be- 
tween March 1970 and March 1971, 
job bids for male B.A.s dropped 61%, 
and a staggering 78% for Ph.D.s. Ac- 
tual hiring will be down less, probably 
by 25% at the B.A. level. A possibly in- 
complete but telling poll of the 944 
men who graduated from the letters 
and sciences division of the University 
of Wisconsin last year showed that only 
174 were working full time; and of 
that number, only about half had the 
kind of job they wanted. 


Intellectual Proletariat 


On campus, the reaction to the dearth 
of jobs ranges from nonchalance to 
panic to anger—an anger often direct- 
ed at the colleges that trained the stu- 
dents to no seeming purpose. Some 
speak darkly about the creation of a 
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BAD NEWS FROM BOWLING GREEN STATE U. 
Who wants a generation of humanists? 








new “intellectual proletariat” in the U.S. 
“Just like Ceylon,” says Columbia Se- 
nior Roy Rosenzweig, a history major, 
“where 10,000 people went to college 
and couldn't get jobs.” He might have 
added India, Latin America and Af- 
rica. Time Correspondent Frank Mer- 
rick, who recently visited several big 
Midwestern universities, “was amazed 
that so many students seemed to be drift- 
ing, bewildered by what was happening 
to them and resentful that no employer 
seemed to want to hire them.” 

On the other hand, there are thousands 
of seniors this year who seemingly could 
not care less that few corporations 
sought their talents. The much-heralded 
New Consciousness of America’s youth 
—including an indifferent attitude to- 
ward the Protestant work ethic—has 
provided many graduates with a cool, 
wait-and-see attitude toward the future. 
Some do not want a job at all. Others are 
much more interested in working toward 
a career that fulfills rather than pays. In 
any case, their new values keep them 
from suffering as much anguish as pre- 
vious generations would have endured in 
a similar situation. “In the ‘SOs and early 
‘60s, most students’ faith in careerism 
was nearly as tenacious as their faith in 
the American dream,” says Edward 
Dreyfus, a counselor at U.C.L.A. “Today, 
undergraduates tend to view a job as only 
part of their total person. Their identity 
is not going to be contingent upon their 
employment.” 


Watery Clam Chowder 


The seniors who most need the New 
Consciousness are the B.A.s in the hu- 
manities. And they constitute about 
three-fourths of the graduating class. 
Says William Balfour, vice chancellor 
for student affairs at the University of 
Kansas: “We'll find some of them 
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behind lunch counters, digging ditches or 
learning trades.” The number of open- 
ings in elementary and secondary school 
is falling off, and companies are interest- 
ed in specialists not generalists. As a re- 
sult, liberal arts seniors are the most be- 
wildered of the graduates. According to 
John Berry, a senior at Wisconsin's Be- 
loit College, “The standard joke is that 
after you graduate you can either work 
for Yellow Cab in town or for the secu- 
rity force on campus. My father kept 
saying that with a B.A. the world was my 
oyster. I find that it’s more like a watery 
clam chowder.” Echoes Steve Ukman of 
the University of Kansas: “A whole gen- 
eration of humanists is coming out of 
school, and who wants them?” 


New Militants 


Black graduates, at the moment. are 
proportionately having less trouble than 
whites. Job offers are down, but by 
only 10% says the director of a place- 
ment service for 60 Negro colleges 
More important, though, the opportu- 
nities are wider, The proportion of blacks 
going into teaching has dropped from 
80% to 46%, while the number going 
into business administration is rising as 
more and more corporations seek to ac- 
quire an integrated image. The rare 
black Ph.D. this year can command a sal- 
ary $4,000 or so higher than a white 
with the same training. 

Women, the other new militants, are 
not faring nearly so well in the slack 
job market. A few companies have made 
special efforts to hire them in man- 
agement jobs, but as one corporation re- 
cruiter put it: “Blacks are still on the 
upswing, but women have slowed down. 
Prejudice is far more ingrained here 
than anywhere else on the hiring spec- 
trum.” The major problem lies in the 
fact that there are more and more teach- 
ers being trained at a time when the fall- 
ing birth rate is starting to reduce the 
elementary-school population. And in 
their anxiety to find work, more and 
more men are taking some of the avail- 
able teaching openings, as well as be- 
coming bank tellers, social workers and 
telephone operators—all jobs tradition- 
ally held by women. 





Present Possibilities 


Normally, about half of the nation’s 
college graduates go into business, large 
and small. These days, almost as many 
go on to graduate study or to schools 
for law, medicine and the other pro- 
fessions. A much smaller segment of stu- 
dents seek work in Government. Not 
all the job opportunities are equally 
promising (see chart, page 52). Herewith, 
TIME presents its own estimate of pres- 
ent and future career possibilities, based 
on correspondents’ reports, the advice 
of personnel experts and the new at- 
titudes of the students themselves: 


BUSINESS. In the recent recession. large 
manufacturers were the first to cut back 
their college recruiting. This year, the 
businesses that have been hiring the 
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most students are accounting firms, in- 
surance companies, public utilities and 
oil. A.T. & T. plans to hire about 3,500 
graduates this year; the accounting firm 
of Peat. Marwick, Mitchell & Co. will 
take on more than 1,000 for its 105 of- 
fices across the country: and the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. will hire 500 (the 
seme number as General Motors). Qual- 
ified graduates will find a number of 
openings in banking, construction, build- 
ing-materials manufacturing and retail- 
ing. The firms that have cut back the 
most on their student hiring this year 





ENGINEER MELISSA PARSONS 


are electronics, chemicals. drugs and of 
course aerospace, where the only new 
opportunity these days, it is said, lies in 
becoming a sky marshal. 

Despite all the talk about the en- 
vironment, the ecology movement has 
produced comparatively few new kinds 
of jobs in either business or Government, 
although there are some openings for en- 
gineers working in water or heat pol- 
lution and the like. However, the situ- 
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ation is expected to improve. Melissa 
Parsons, 23, a 1970 engineering grad- 
uate of Stanford, has begun the kind 
of career that others may eventually fol- 
low. She is a member of an “envi- 
ronmental systems group” that does re- 
gional planning for the Bechtel Corp., 
one of the nation’s leading design-con- 
struction firms. She finds no incongruity 
between her sex and her job. “Girls 
make very good engineers,” she insists. 
“There is no manual labor, and they 
can keep ideas straight.” 

Girls, as many companies have dis- 
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covered, also make very good computer 
technologists. Currently the market for 
programmers and systems analysts is 
down slightly, but that too will im- 
prove. At Manufacturers Hanover Trust, 
computer operations are headed by Geri 
Riegger, a systems engineer who was re- 
cently named the bank's first female 
vice president, About half of the bank’s 
350 data processors are women earn- 
ing from $12,000 to $25,000 a year. 
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Despite the job shortage, many of 
this year’s applicants for corporate jobs 
are very independent, both in their styles 
of clothing and dress and their atti- 
tudes toward companies. They are not 
afraid to inquire about a prospective em- 
ployer’s stance on pollution, civil rights 
and open housing. They are also not 
keen about make-work jobs. “You just 
can't get by these days with putting a 
graduate design engineer on the draw- 
ing boards and having him put threads 
on bolts for two years,” says one re- 
cruiter for a major chemical firm, Other 
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businessmen agree that industry must in- 
vent challenging, decision-making jobs 
for its bright young recruits. “And we 
must give young executives time off to 
become involved in the church, politics 
and social causes—and back them,” says 
William D. Eberle, board chairman of 
American Standard. Because of the eco- 
nomic slump, it may be easier to hire 
top ranking students today, Eberle notes, 
but he believes that companies must 
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work hard to counter young people's an- 
tipathy toward business. “The problem 
is more widespread than industry 
thinks.” Eberle adds, however, that 
“many students are still going for the 
fast buck today. They tell me, ‘First I'll 
make it, then I'll do the socially con- 
scious thing.’ ”* 

There is a nationwide decline of from 
5% to 15% in applications to graduate 
schools of business. And there is a 
New Consciousness among the students 
now enrolled. Many business graduates 
are either forsaking large corporations 
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for smaller firms, where there is more 
freedom of movement, or going into 
business for themselves. Five years ago, 


Rather like Cary Grant in the 1938 movie 
Holiday, who explained to his future father-in- 
law: “It’s always been my idea to make a 
few thousand early in the game if I could, 
and then quit for as long as they last and try 
to find out who I am and what I am and 
what goes on and what about it—now, while 
I'm young.” 





only three Harvard M.B.A.s went into 
business for themselves directly upon 
graduation; this year, 25 plan to take 
the plunge, and some are turning down 
high salaries to do it. One self-starting 
venture is the new Cambridge, Mass., 
“Autotorium”—an electronics-equipped 
auto-repair garage founded by three 
1971 M.B.A.s, one of whom is plan- 
ning to further his education by taking 
a night course in mechanics. The Au- 
totorium is part of the rapidly growing 
service industry, which also includes 
amusements, hotels and a multitude of 
other enterprises. 

Not only the button-down accounting 
major becomes an entrepreneur these 
days. “Business? Like wow! Most of 
my friends are in business,” explains 
one barefoot boy in bell-bottoms and 
beads, referring to the lucrative new 
counterculture enterprises that constitute 
what is sometimes known as Hip Cap- 
italism. Hundreds of erstwhile flower 
children have become proprietors of rec- 
ord stores, organic-food shops, restau- 
rants and boutiques. One recent grad- 
uate of Xavier University, Steven Reece, 
23, of Cincinnati, has become the man- 
ager of nine pop artists, including his 
wife, Barbara Howard, for whom he 
has booked appearances on the Mike 
Douglas and David Frost shows. Reece 
also gives free advice to black high 
school kids eager to become performers. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. This year appli- 
cations to graduate schools are up slight- 
ly over 1970 totals, despite the fact 
that it is now clear that the long climb 
up the ladder to the Ph.D. no longer 
guarantees secure footing at the top. Eco- 
nomic recovery will provide some new 
jobs for these specialists, but not enough 
of them. Says New York University 
Chancellor Allan Cartter: “We have cre- 
ated a graduate-education and research 
establishment in American universities 
that is about 30% to 50% larger than 
we shall effectively use in the 1970s 
and early 1980s.” 

This impressive but top-heavy cre- 
ation is primarily due to Sputnik, which 
blasted off when the class of 1971 was 
in second grade. Thanks to the threat 
of Soviet dominance in science and tech- 
nology, the nation’s doctorate programs 
were vastly expanded. In 1957, about 
9,000 Ph.D.s in all fields were granted 
in the U.S. This spring there will be 
more than 30,000, and unless the ma- 
chinery slows down, 60,000 will be 
turned out annually by 1980. 

All this may provide an admirable ad- 
dition to the sum total of human knowl- 
edge and much personal satisfaction 
as well. But as far as jobs go, big num- 
bers spell big trouble. Industrial and 
Government research work has been 
drastically cut back, and colleges and 
universities simply cannot begin to ac- 
commodate the new Ph.D.s, or even 
the old ones for that matter, The Co- 
operative College Registry in Wash- 
ington, D.C., a placement service for 
teachers, receives ten applications for 
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every available job. Some sociologists 
and anthropologists are still wanted 
by universities. but teachers of lan- 
guages, English, history (except black 
history), the sciences and math are 
particularly hard hit. In chemistry 
there are 819 Ph.D.s listed for 23 job 
vacancies. 

Some of these specialists are trying 
for teaching jobs in the new, expanding 
community colleges and even high 
schools, The principal of the high school 
in Dayton, Texas (pop. 3.000). has hired 
Clement Lam, a Ph.D. from Ohio Uni- 
versity, to teach the school’s only phys- 
ics course and math. Lam was one of 
15 Ph.D.s who applied for the job. How- 
ever, the long-range prospect for Ph.D.s 
in science is not so bleak. If substantial 
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funds were devoted to environmental im- 
provement, for example, it would pro- 
vide work for many of the technicians 
formerly employed in aerospace, Even 
now, Ph.D.s in civil and mechanical en- 
gineering are not having the trouble 
that the aerospace and electronics men 
are having. 


LAW. Although many recent graduates 
have had trouble finding jobs, appli- 
cations to some law schools have dou- 
bled this year. “1971 is going to be 
the roughest year ever for a kid to get 
into law school,” says Charles Consalus. 
director of the Law School Admissions 
Test. This year more than 100,000 stu- 
dents are applying for the 35,000 places 
available. The increased popularity of 
law is partly due to the drying up of 
the Ph.D. market. Mostly, though, it re- 
flects students’ concern for social change 
and the means of bringing it about. 
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Says one law school administrator: 
“This college generation is perceptive 
enough to realize that the law is where 
the action is.” 

A surprising number of students have 
switched from engineering or science 
to law. Ray Herman, 24, who entered 
the University of Chicago Law School 
shortly after getting his M.S. in phys- 
ics, explains that “The public men who 
are making the important decisions to- 
day are all lawyers.” According to Joe 
Tom Easley, this year’s managing ed- 
itor of the Texas Law Review, every 
new law class enters with “a higher per- 
centage of students bent on combining 
law with social change.” Two years ago, 
Easley was the only member of his 
class to spend the summer working with 
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Nader's Raiders in Washington; last 
summer, a dozen did so. 

In the past few years, many Wall 
Street firms have allowed their lawyers 
to do pro bono publico work on com- 
pany time. Even so, many of the more so- 
cially conscious young attorneys are join- 
ing the Office of Economic Opportunity’s 
Legal Services Program or working for 
“public interest” law firms. One such 
lawyer is Tom Meites (Harvard Law 
‘69), who is a counsel for a group of con- 
cerned Chicagoans called Businessmen 
for the Public Interest. In that capac- 
ity, he and two colleagues have pre- 
sented major courtroom challenges to 
unfair legislation, like the Illinois law 
that allows a landlord to win a judg- 
ment against a tenant without first no- 
tifying him. Meites chose public-inter- 
est law, he says, because he “couldn't 
bother with the conventional lawyer's 
willingness to take either side.” 





MEDICINE. The nation’s medical schools 
are also being besieged by a record num- 
ber of applications from college seniors, 
as well as Ph.D. candidates switching 
from science or engineering. Harvard 
and the University of Southern Califor- 
nia could more than fill next year’s class 
with doctorate applicants. As in law, the 
proportion of blacks in the next fresh- 
man Class is on the rise (from 2.8% in 
1969 to 6%), and women will constitute 
11% of the prospective doctors. 

The record number of applicants also 
means a record number of rejections. 
The medical schools have only 11,800 
openings for more than 26,000 appli- 
cants—and at least half of this year’s re- 
jects were qualified to enter. Ironically, 
pockets of the country are faced with a 
serious doctor shortage, and U.S. hos- 
pitals are relying on a foreign “brain 
gain” to get by: non-Americans now 
hold about a fourth of the nation’s in- 
ternships and residencies. 

All forecasts show a vast need for 
more trained people in the field of health. 
Dr. Roger Egeberg, former Assistant 
Secretary of HEW, estimates that the 
country needs 50,000 more doctors, 
150,000 medical technicians and 200,- 
000 more nurses. Some of the newer spe- 
cialties are thoracic surgery, neurological 
surgery, physical and medical rehabil- 
itation, and preventive medicine. One 
new field that bridges two disciplines is 
biomedical engineering, developing such 
devices as the pacemaker for the heart. 
Several programs have been devised to 
train “paramedics,” physicians’ assistants 
who can take over some of the doc- 
tors’ more routine tasks. One of them 
is Mrs. Joan Carvajal, 29, of Greeley, 
Colo., who recently graduated from the 
University of Colorado medical school’s 
new nurse-practitioner program. She 
does examinations and preliminary di- 
agnoses for two pediatricians and makes 
hospital visits to instruct new mothers. 
“Nurses are asking for more respon- 
sibility,” she says. 

As in law, there seems to be a new al- 
truistic spirit among the candidates for 
medical school. Admission committees, 
which used to be skeptical of would-be 
doctors who “pulled an Arrowsmith” 
—talked about their dedication to hu- 
manity—are now getting used to the 
phenomenon. Says Dr. David Tormey 
of the University of Vermont medical 
school: “The contrast between the se- 
nior class and the far more liberal fresh- 
man class is almost a generation gap 
within the student society itself.” Many 
of the new students are interested in 
going into public health rather than 
into lucrative private practice. 

Dr. Matthew Dumont of the Mas- 
sachusetts department of mental health 
sees everywhere a “new face of pro- 
fessionalism”™ turned toward social 
change. “Physicians, lawyers, ministers, 
city planners, architects, educators, en- 
gineers are emerging from the univer- 
sities,” he says, “with the sophisticated 
and critical perspective on their roles 
in society that John Dewey saw as the 
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~ BUT WERE AFRAID YOU COULDNT AFFORD 


Meet the Cosmos. 
We believe it’s the best color TV 
value available at any price: 


21” (diag.) AccuColor® picture 
tube. You get the same kind of 
sharp, bright color that's in our 
finest consoles. 


New self-adjusting tuning sys- 
tem. It features our AccuMatic 
color monitor that keeps color on 
target automatically. 


100% solid state. All tubes in 
the chassis are replaced by ad- 
vanced solid state components. 
The results: a cooler-running 
set; a more consistent picture. 


Easiest-to-service ever. 
Most set functions have been 
grouped on 12 removable 
circuit boards, called 
AccuCircuits. If one fails, 
your serviceman simply 
snaps in a replacement. 





Priced right. You get the 
Cosmos for only about $500 


(optional with dealer). Considering 


its solid state performance and 


one-year warranty, it’s a lot of set 


for the money. 


And everything you always 
wanted in a warranty, too. The 
Cosmos is backed by RCA 
Corporation with our one-year 


“Purchaser Satisfaction” warranty 


covering parts and labor. Here 
are the basic provisions: 


If anything goes wrong with your 
new set within a year from the 
day you buy it, and it’s our fault, 
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Simulated TV reception 
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we'll pay your repair bill—both 
parts and labor. 


You can use any service shop 
in which you have confidence— 
you don't have to pick from some 
special authorized list. 


Should the Cosmos fail, your 
serviceman will come to your 
home. Just present your warranty 
registration card and RCA pays 
his repair bill. 


If your picture tube becomes 
defective during the second year, 
we will exchange it for a reliable 
rebuilt tube, and you only pay for 

the installation. 


In short, the warranty 
covers every set defect. It 
doesn't cover installation, 
foreign use, antenna 
systems or adjustment of 
customer controls. 
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A 
It’s the polyester cord body 

You see it here —it's the very heart of this 
Custom Wide Tread Polyglas tire. 

What makes polyester unique is that it 
combines the strength of nylon with the 
smooth ride of rayon. 

So you get a tire that softens the hard 
knocks—and rolls over the bumps while 
absorbing the shocks. 


Two tough fiberglass belts 

In this Goodyear Polyglas tire, we've 
securely bonded the polyester cord body to 
two tough fiberglass cord belts—using a 
special polyester adhesive system known 
only to Goodyear. 

These belts help to hold the rugged tread 
firm and flat on the road for mileage and 
traction. 








Goodyear Polyglas tire 





Traction, Strength, and Mileage To make sure you're getting a Polyglas 
A polyester cord body, two fiberglass belts, tire, just look at the sidewall: If it doesn’t say 
a big wide tread—that's the vital combina- Goodyear, it can’t be Polyglas. 
tion that goes into the construction of the 
Goodyear Custom Wide Tread Polyglas tire. Lf 
P\-wr- Wi (-1-10]/ mele me (=) @-Meelale)iarlielamelm-(on TPT ITS) “2 ir 
vantages...traction, strength, and mileage. Dy YEA 
And they all add up to value. Polygias, Custom Wide Tread —T-M's The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akron, Ohio 
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Taste it like it really is, and you'll find 
Bacardi dark rum has an underplayed flavor. 
One that's light and dry, not sweet. And aging 
makes it smooth and mellow. So you can drink 
it the same way some people drink whiskey. 
Easily. And maybe, just maybe, that’s what 
makes Bacardi on-the-rocks the on-the-rocks 
drink for you. Try it now. While it’s on your mind. 


BACARDLrum-the mixable one 








true function of education. The remark- 
able thing is that at a time of over- 
whelming technical sophistication, ex- 
pertise and hyperspecialization, profes- 
sionals are discovering a common pur- 
pose—the well-being of people.” 


GOVERNMENT. This year the Civil ser- 
vice exam, covering everything from 
postal clerks to narcotics agents to explo- 
sive inspectors, was given to 112,000 stu- 
dents, or 65% more than last year. But 
only about 10,000 will be hired, roughly 
2,500 more than in 1970, Many students 
would draw the line at working for the 
Defense Department or the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, but are eager to participate 
in educational-reform programs or get a 
start in the environmental sciences. Law 
enforcement and safety are two fields 
with good job prospects. 

One oddly embarrassing surprise to 
some of the professional people who ap- 
proach the Government for a job is dis- 
covering how well they will be paid. 
Federal workers have had ten raises 
since 1962. Attorneys, chemists and en- 
gineers in Civil Service Grade 15 now 
make from $24,251 to $31,523—figures 
that were arrived at by averaging the sal- 
aries of comparable professionals in the 
business world. They have job security 
and pensions as well. State and local gov- 
ernment pay scales are lower, but the 
problems and the jobs can be chal- 
lenging. For example, business school 
graduates hired by Los Angeles County 
have learned to their surprise that a de- 
partment head in the county government 
has about the same budget, personnel 
and purchasing problems as a depart- 
ment head at General Motors. 


“ALTERNATIVE” JOBS. Many members of 
the class of ‘71 either do not want a 
“real” job right away, or do not want one 
that will lead to a conventional career. 
This is especially true of men facing the 
draft—about one of every four graduates 
this year. Those with low lottery num- 
bers have spent most of their extracur- 
ricular time and energy trying to figure 
out whether to go quietly, join the Na- 
tional Guard, become C.O.s, develop ul- 
cers, cut off a finger, go to prison, go to 
Canada or just freak out. Careers are not 
their immediate concern. 

But thousands of others who are rel- 
atively safe from the draft also seem re- 
luctant to commit themselves to a vo- 
cation. Of the 1,139 students in Har- 
vard’s class of "67, 90 declared them- 
selves “undecided” about their career 
plans; of this year’s 1,100 or so, there 
are at least 250 in that limbo. Last 
year the placement director at Beloit 
wrote to every junior, suggesting that 
they chat with him about how to pre- 
pare a résumé to get a job. “I didn't 
get one response,” he says, “Vocational 
planning to them is anathema, an Es- 
tablishment sort of thing to do. These 
kids just don’t want to start immediately 
on a nine-to-five job.” 

Many students will therefore treat 
themselves to Wanderjahre, living fru- 
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Into a self-starting venture. 


gally on handouts from home or pick- 
ing up odd jobs. Or they may join 
communes, which are a practical way 
for unsettled idealists to live on next to 
nothing. Others, while still in college, 
will try to line up what are usually 
called “alternative” jobs, meaning jobs 
that suit the new alternative life-style. 
In some college placement offices there 
are folders containing information about 
how the kids can get into dome build- 
ing, blacksmithing, pipefitting or free- 
school teaching. At Oberlin, there is 
even an “alternatives” office, staffed by 
ten volunteer students, and several oth- 
er colleges and universities have ap- 
pointed “alternative vocations placement 
counselors.” A graduate divinity student 
named Robert J. Ginn Jr. has the job 
at Harvard; he estimates that perhaps a 
fourth of this year’s senior class are se- 
riously considering going into some al- 
ternate vocation. 

One of them is Henry Adams, the 
great-grandnephew of the author of 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. In- 
stead of writing about stained glass, the 
most recent Adams to graduate from 
Harvard intends to go into the craft it- 
self, making skylights and glass sections 
for geodesic domes.* Ross Coppelman, 
a Harvard ‘70 English major, is mak- 
ing a variable but decent enough living 
as a silversmith on Cape Cod, while a 
1970 Wisconsin graduate in anthropol- 
ogy is quietly living on a New York 
State farm, making harpsichords for 
sale. The income from a career in the 
crafts may be uncertain, but it is not nec- 
essarily low. Blacksmiths can make more 
than $10,000 a year, and according to 
one careful computation, a toolmaker 
today can net more in his lifetime than 
a judge. It is not, of course, the pay 
that attracts youth to the crafts; it is a 
chance to be autonomous and to have 
time “to look inside themselves,” as 
one explains it. 


* It was John Adams, great-grandfather of 
the author, who wrote in 1780: “I must 
study politics and war, that my sons may 
have liberty to study mathematics and phi- 
losophy .. . in order to give their children a 
right to study painting, poetry, music, ar- 
chitecture, statuary, tapestry and porcelain,” 
He did not forecast the next curriculum, 


Alternative careers also include jobs 
(mostly low paying) with a basic com- 
mitment to service or to social change. 
At Duke, alternatives placement is pri- 
marily involved in informing students 
about such organizations as VISTA, the 
Peace Corps and the Teacher Corps 
(which still attract about 15,000 people 
of all ages annually and are being meld- 
ed into one organization called the Ac- 
tion Corps), and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. At Michigan State 
University, which runs the nation’s big- 
gest college placement operation, all 
1,200 copies of each issue of its Vo- 
cations for Social Change newsletter 
are eagerly snapped up. It advertises 
openings for such jobs as organizers to 
work with sugar-cane laborers in Lou- 
isiana ($70 a week) and a female coun- 
selor at Washington, D.C.’s Runaway 
House ($50 a week plus rent). There 
was also one offer last fall from a re- 
tired accountant in Far Rockaway, N.Y., 
who wanted to finance two “real drop- 
outs” in starting a combination school 
and commune. 


Circulation of Elites 


The trend raises some serious ques- 
tions about the future of the U.S. econ- 
omy and indeed U.S. society; what will 
happen if millions of youths turn against 
the material rewards and the compet- 
itiveness that have motivated so much 
American progress? For the present, al- 
ternative careers appeal primarily to 
upper- and middle-class students, who 
tend to take affluence for granted. Chil- 
dren from blue-collar backgrounds, 
often the first in their families to go to 
college, are more often satisfied with 
conventional jobs; moreover, they need 
them. This circumstance has led So- 
ciologists Peter and Brigitte Berger to 
suggest that if what Charles Reich calls 
“the greening of America” goes on 
apace, it may shade into a “blueing of 
America.” 

If middle-class youth drop out from 
the pursuit of influence and affluence. 
the children of the blue-collar work- 
ers may become the new professional 


* From left: Matthew Augustine, Richard Brin- 
son, Joe Gano. 
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class. “Should Yale become hopelessly 
*greened,’ Wall Street will get used to re- 
cruits from Fordham or Wichita State,” 
say the Bergers. To a limited extent, 
this “circulation of elites’ has already 
begun. This is due, however, not only 
to America’s greening, but also to a con- 
scious effort by Establishment institu- 
tions to open more doors. This year, 
for example, medical schools have ac- 
cepted a more representative cross sec- 
tion of applicants than ever before. 


Disturbing Dislocation 


English majors pumping gas. Would- 
be engineers on assembly lines, Pro- 
spective social workers on welfare. For 
hundreds, perhaps even thousands of 
the class of ‘71, this disturbing dislo- 
cation may soon be reality—for a time 
anyway. The lagging pace of the re- 
covery from last year’s re- 
cession is only partly to 
blame. Just as the U.S. 
has begun to consider the 
possibility of slowing down 
its economic growth, so it 
may also have to think 
about scaling down its ed- 
ucational system, or at least 
changing its direction. 

A number of radical ed- 
ucation experts argue that 
the U.S. has become an 
overtrained society, pro- 
ducing too many specialists 
for too few jobs. Every 
year, more and more peo- 
ple enter colleges or uni- 
versities; in fact, the num- 
ber of American students 
currently exceeds the en- 
tire population of Switzer- 
land. Yet 80% of all jobs 
available in the U.S. are 
within the capabilities of 
those with high school di- 
plomas. “Even in periods 
of continued economic 
growth,” says a recent re- 
port of the Commission on Human Re- 
sources and Advanced Education, “more 
than a fourth of the college graduates 
would be available to upgrade the ed- 
ucational level of occupations.” What 
this means, in plain English, is that 
even without a recession, 25% of all 
graduates will be working at jobs for 
which a college education is not need- 
ed atall. 


Dirty Work Movement 


Whatever the faults of the U.S. ed- 
ucational system, it also has its glories. 
It made possible the miracles of mod- 
ern technology and trained the scientists 
who sent man to the moon. For more stu- 
dents than any other nation can claim, 
it has provided the true Aristotelian ed- 
ucation—"“an ornament in prosperity 
and a refuge in adversity.” But the sys- 
tem seems out of kilter with reality. 
What can be done about it? Colleges 
and students must realize that education 
is something entirely apart from in- 
surance for a status job. This is par- 
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ticularly true of the liberal arts, which 
in their proper perspective are intended 
to instill wisdom and discernment, rath- 
er than specific knowledge that can later 
be traded in for a paycheck. Says Kan- 
sas Vice Chancellor Balfour: “Many peo- 
ple are at the university for the wrong 
reasons—because it gives them a dif- 
ferent image than if they were to be- 
come mechanics or carpenters.” 

Balfour also maintains, “We've got 
to make ordinary work more respect- 
able.” In the current issue of Social Pol- 
icy, M.1.T.’s Herbert J. Gans contem- 
plates very ordinary work indeed. He 
presents a whimsical scenario for a Dirty 
Work Movement, which raises the pay 
of toilet cleaners and other menial la- 
borers to $20 an hour, creating a new 
economic elite. As a result, everyone 


wants to go into dirty work, and the 
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VISTA VOLUNTEER (RIGHT) & DANCE STUDENTS 
From the greening to the blueing of America. 


D.W.M. sets up educational prerequisites 
and a licensing system to keep out clean 
workers. Hippies even start wearing 
white shirts to express their sympathies 
for the new underclass. 

President Nixon has tried to dignify 
menial work by exhortations. Although 
his choice of examples may have been 
unfortunate, he had a valid point when 
speaking about the job needs of those 
on welfare. He argued that there is as 
much dignity in scrubbing floors and 
emptying bedpans “as there is in any 
other work to be done in this country, in- 
cluding my own.” Equally to the point 
was former HEW Secretary John Gard- 
ner’s comment that “an excellent plumb- 
er is infinitely more admirable than an 
incompetent philosopher.’ Disconcert- 
ing though it may be to parents who 
have heavily invested in their children’s 
educations, many of this year's graduates 
who are heading for alternative voca- 
tions may be on the right track. 

The U.S. is still hugely productive 
and has an enormous potential for em- 


ployment—21,741 different jobs are de- 
scribed in the latest U.S. Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, and 82 million are 
working at them. But it is hard to fit 
man to title. As a purely practical mat- 
ter, college students would be well ad- 
vised to study the Labor Department's 
biennial Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, the mainstay of any careers coun- 
selor. It points out, for example, that 
the elementary-teaching field threatens 
to become overcrowded, but the out- 
look is better for teachers of the hand- 
icapped and of children in both urban 
ghettos and rural districts. It also de- 
scribes other kinds of work like ocean- 
ography, which will be used to explore 
sea mines, to prevent pollution and dam- 
age caused by waves and tides, and to im- 
prove methods of getting food from 
the oceans. 

On a broader level, there should be 
better effort made to coordinate infor- 
mation about where jobs are available. 
Concerned with the high youth unem- 
ployment rate (about 17%), this spring’s 
White House Conference on Youth pro- 
posed commissioning an agency like 
NASA to develop a huge computerized 
network of job information. Guidance 
counselors in schools and colleges, who 
have wandered far afield (some even giv- 
ing students therapy), should also quite 
literally get back to work, “The decline 
in demand for teachers started five years 
ago,” complains a senior at Northeast- 
ern. “Someone should have warned us.” 
There are already new efforts along 
this line, and some school systems, try- 
ing to do their utmost, are proudly an- 
nouncing vocational guidance even in 
their kindergartens. 


Channeling the Intake 


In a fierce satire on the post-industrial 
society called Towards Helhaven, Philos- 
opher-Critic Kenneth Burke proposed a 
Government lottery of two-year-olds to 
decide which of them will be unem- 
ployed when they grow up. Those who 
are selected will not have to bother with 
school at all. Satire aside, a plausible 
case can be made that the Government 
should try to predict the future manpow- 
er needs for every occupation, and then 
channel the intake into universities, dis- 
cipline by discipline. This kind of mas- 
sive educational planning is done to var- 
ious extents in Communist countries, as 
well as in Sweden and France. 

To a nation as committed to free- 
dom of choice as the U.S., the very 
idea seems repellent. Yet what the U.S. 
now has may be even worse: economic 
manipulation of the manpower market 
without adequate long-range planning. 
The buildup of the scientists and en- 
gineers after Sputnik was accomplished 
at considerable public expense with 
grants to students and universities from 
dozens of Government agencies. The 
carrot, not the stick, filled the graduate 
schools with young scientists—and then 
to their dismay and confusion, the car- 
rot was withdrawn. 

There are other considerations as well, 
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Club Cocktails. They go where you go. 
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LY)B. Ditto the Daiquiri, Martini and any of the 8 other Club Cocktails. 
msxty 5 3 fresh drinks per pop-top, quick-chill can..Don’t forget the straws. 


Club Cocktails are surprisingly delicious, ready to drink real cocktails. 
Hardstuff. A Whiskey Sour in the open fresh air is a picnic to remember. 
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The costs to the nation for graduate ed 
ucation are now enormously greater than 
undergraduate costs. Might it not be ad- 
visable to prune the specialist super- 
structure and use the money to expand 
community colleges? Would not clearer 
priorities dictate improving urban pub- 
lic schools? 

It is widely assumed that more ed- 
ucation leads to greater productivity 
Not necessarily. In Education and Jobs 
The Great Training Robbery, Sociol- 
ogist Ivar Berg studied the performance 
of workers in the light of their edu- 
cation and concluded that schooling 
often leads to less productivity in work, 
not more. Nonetheless, rampant diplo- 
maism continues to be a national dis- 
ease. Business and Government alike 
insist upon unnecessary credentials on 
the part of job applicants. This not 
only creates a new caste of unemploy- 
ables—the luckless but qualified people 
who lack the right degree—but it tends 
to confuse the real mission of education 


Career Courses First 


While employers could do much to 
counter the tyranny of diplomaism, col- 
leges and universities could do even 
more to refine their own goals and pur- 
poses, One of the most cogent pro- 
posals for an academic rethinking of 
the relationship between school and 
work was recently made by a task force 
on higher education headed by Frank 
Newman, Stanford's associate director 
of university relations. Among other 
things, it recommended that women 
should be able to take career courses 
first, so that they can work at least 
part time during their child-rearing years 
and return later for their liberal arts stud- 
ies, All students in fact ought to be en- 
couraged to enter and leave college ac- 
cording to their needs. When suitable. 
classes should be conducted by prac- 
utloners Outstanding in their jobs and 
not just by professional teachers. There 
should also be many more internships, 
apprenticeships and work-study _pro- 
grams, “Kids don’t know what they 
want to do,” said one father, “because 
they've never done anything.” 

They do know, however, what they 
don’t’ want—schooling that does not 
seem to fit their ambitions, their ca- 
reers, their goals. Among the first pro- 
testers were the intelligent students who 
became dropouts, turned off by the 
meaninglessness of much they had been 
exposed to. At first, few academics lis- 
tened to their complaints, but they pay 
heed now. It is shocking but nonetheless 
true that the majority of those who 
enter college never graduate. Many of 
them may drop out for the w rong rea- 
sons, Out of impatience or self-indul- 
gence. But so massive a disaffection 
—so large a gap between classroom 
and job, schooling and life—cannot be 
met merely with the old incantations 
about hard work and discipline. Edu- 
cation in the U.S. has been called its sec- 
ular religion; from all signs it is ripe 
for a reformation. 
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Scenery stealer. 


Most 35mm reflex cameras won't let you 
keep up with the sights. Everytime you look 
away to adjust the camera, you miss an- 
other great shot. Not with the Minolta 
SR-T 101. The shutter speed and lens open- 
ing indicators are inside the viewfinder. So 
you can get the shot, fast and easy, without 


looking away from your a te ae 
Minolta SR-¥:101, from about $260. Min- 
ola SR-T 100, about $220. Look for a little 
"M" tag attached to Minolta SR cameras. 
It assures a 2-year warranty, according to 
the terms of the U.S.A. warranty registra- 


tion packed with the camera. Minolta 


For literature, write Minolta Corp., 200 Park Ave. So.,N.Y., N.Y. 10003. In Caneda Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 


The lighter 
that works 
like lightning. 


It’s the revolutionary Maruman lighter. 
No flint, no wick, no battery. 
All it needs is clean butane fuel. 








ee 


Its almost magical ceramic element creates a quarter-inch lightning 
bolt when you press the thumbpiece. This ignites the butane fuel—so de- 
pendably, you'll get years of lights. It's just that simple. 

At jewelry, tobacco and department stores. Ten handsome designs and 
finishes, From $15 for chrome to $27.50 for fine gold plate 


Maruma 


Distributed by: Consolidated Cigar Corp., Allied Products Div., 
25 Allen St., Bridgeport, Conn 
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AFTER 4,000 YEARS, 
THIN WIRE IN ONE EASY STEP. 





For four thousand years, there was 
just one way to draw thin wire from 
thick rods. Pull it through a series 
of holes, each hole smaller than 
the last. 


Now there are two ways. 


The people of Western Electric 
have come up with a device that 
works on the same principle as a 
tube of toothpaste. Under tremen- 


dous pressure, it squeezes thick 
aluminum rods down to thin wire 
in one operation. 


Manufacturing innovations like this 
are part of Western Electric's job 
in the Bell System. Making things 
more efficiently to give you better 
phone service. 


It sort of makes you wonder what 
things would be like if there had 


been a Western Electric 4,000 
years ago. 


Western Electric. The people who 
make Bell telephones and the com- 
munications equipment of the future. 


©) Western Electric 




















MODERN LIVING 





And Now, Pop Wines 

Wine lovers have long cultivated their 
own peculiar vocabulary. A vintage can 
be “flinty,” “robust” or even “amusingly 
presumptuous.” Never, however, has a 
wine been discussed in terms of its 
lemon, lime or coconut flavor. Never, 
that is, until now. Flavored “pop” wines 
have arrived and are showing up on li- 
quor-store shelves in ever-increasing 
numbers and varieties. 

The names of the new favorites are 
in themselves enough to give any true 
wine lover the pip: Zapple and Boone's 
Farm (both apple wines), Bali Hai and 
Key Largo (orange, papaya and other 


Under the Bubble-Top 


HE biggest news in umbrellas 

since Mary Poppins sailed away 
with hers is the bubble-top. Made of 
transparent vinyl that bottles the 
wearer in his own waterproof demi- 
jar, the new models have taken the 
country by storm; and for storms, 
there is nothing like them. The body 
may not be fully sheltered, but head 
and shoulders stay totally dry. Peo- 
ple can see where they are going, or 
who is coming at them. Women can 
make it home from the beauty par- 
lor without losing their curls to the 
wind and damp. Only drawbacks: 
sharing is impossible (not enough 
room) and smoking both a foggy busi- 
ness (not enough air) and an in- 
cendiary one. 

The umbrellas come with a va- 
riety of names: Storm-Belle, Bird- 
cage, Dome and Giant are some of 
them. All of them are selling out (at 
$8 and $9), At Bloomingdale’s de- 
partment store in Manhattan, 200 
bubble-tops went in just one cloudy 
morning last week. It was almost a let- 
down when the sun came out. 


THE NEW YORK Times 
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fruit extracts), Spafada (grape), three 
different blends that are jointly named 
I Love You (“I tastes like lemon-lime, 
“Love” is fruity and “You” has a cola fla- 
vor), Ripple (grape wine and tropical 
fruits) and Annie Greensprings (a grape 
rosé). The biggest sellers seem to be 
Boone’s Farm, Bali Hai, Spafada and 
Ripple: exact figures are being withheld 
by the manufacturers, who profess to 
be uninterested in publicity. 

Beyond the fact that they do not 
taste like real wine, pop wines have 
much in common: they are cheap at 
about $1 a bottle, and their alcohol con- 
tent is a minimal 11% or so. Another ad- 
vantage: they add a pleasant extra di- 
mension to the effects of pot. 

Alcoholic Pop. Pot smokers alone 
cannot account for the phenomenal rise 
in pop-wine sales, which are now rough- 
ly estimated at $75 million a year. De- 
spite the bonanza, there are still purists 
among the vintners. “I don't approve 
of these wines,” says Sig Langstadter, 
wine buyer for Sandburg Super Mart 
in Chicago, “I don’t think they should 
be considered wines. They're just soft 
drinks with alcohol.” 

Pop-wine aficionados have an answer 
for such snobbery: flavored wines have 
been around for a long time. Spaniards 
favor sangria, made of red wine and 
fruit juices; French and Italian sweet ver- 
mouths are simply flavored wines; 
Greeks add resin to wine to produce ret- 
sina, Indeed, products like Thunderbird 
(a citrus-flavored wine that is 18% al- 
cohol) have been on U.S. shelves for 
more than a decade. These cheap, more 
potent brands should continue to sell, 
mostly to the Skid Row set, despite the 
pop-wine invasion. What would a serious 
wino want, after all, with a low-alcohol 
tipple called Annie Greensprings? 


Museum Fashions 

Cleopatra got decked out in a rug. 
and Scarlett O'Hara, fresh out of frills, 
went to town in Tara’s velvet drap- 
eries. Contemporary women can now 
be almost as enterprising. They can 
pick from Designer Jenny Bell Whyte’s 
new collection of “Museum Pieces.” 
which gives proof that some of the 
best fashion around has for years been 
underfoot, on walls and over windows. 

Not just any walls and windows, of 
course. Jenny Bell’s long skirts, coats 
and dresses are made from venerable 
fabrics. Most of them—I!I8th century 
Russian Orthodox deacons’ vestments. 
Oriental silk wall hangings, early Amer- 
ican quilts—were rescued from museum 
basements or bargained for at antique 
auctions. They were cleaned, reworked, 
cut and designed for contemporary use. 

The idea for museum fashions oc- 
curred to Jenny Bell in January when 
she heard that the Brooklyn Museum 
was having a housecleaning and went 
to have a look, She returned home 
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DEACON’S BROCADE ROBE 
Rescued from museum basements. 


with a 56-year-old embroidered Egyp- 
tian silk scarf and an 81-year-old Amer- 
ican patchwork quilt. With scissors, 
thread and a bit of black velvet trim- 
ming for the quilt, two handsome eve- 
ning skirts emerged. A few more finds 
and Jenny Bell had enough to sell to 
Saks Fifth Avenue. Mindful of her 13 
successful years as a Seventh Avenue de- 
signer, Saks bought the lot at first sight. 
Displayed in the store’s windows last 
month, the first collection (priced from 
$95 to $200) sold so well that Saks 
asked for more. 

Wrinkles and Wisps. The new series 
of Museum Pieces, due for sale at Saks 
by the end of May, took even more 
scouring. One piece, an 1860 Chinese 
silk wall hanging from Boston’s Isa- 
bella Stewart Gardner Museum, com- 
memorates the 50th anniversary of a 
noble marriage; the figures are complete 
with embroidered wrinkles and _ fine 
wisps of hair. Jenny Bell backed the 
hanging with two layers of silk and cut 
it into two skirts (about $700 each). 

The most prized finds were a group 
of ornately embroidered bishops’ robes 
made of brocade, suede and velvet, 
bought from the Lavrosky Museum in 
Kiev, U.S.S.R. “I was ready to put scis- 
sors to the material immediately,” Jenny 
Bell says, “when I was told they were 
consecrated. | called the Russian Or- 
thodox Church to have them decon- 
secrated because | thought people might 
feel a little strange wearing them.” To 
play it safe with both God and wom- 
an, she has agreed to hand over her fa- 
vorite piece, an 18th century black 
brocade deacon’s robe, to Manhattan’s 
Ukrainian Institute. Explains Jenny 
Bell: “I gave away my prize piece for 
absolution.” 
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For whoever said: 
ol Walactemsilelucn ce) melistitom ceate) problem?” 


“If you hate me in pink I'll wear mauve” 


“It’s not you that’s making me cry it’s the onions” 


A gift of diamonds need not be expensive. Your jeweler can show you many exciting pieces starting as low as $200 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. A diamond is forever. 
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PS. We also have Holiday Inns in operation or under construction in the following areas: Alaska, Hawaii, Africa, 





motor lodges can make this statement: 





There are over 1250 
Holiday Inns to choose 
from. So wherever you 
travel on business (or 


=a pleasure), chances are 
ne we're doing business 
oe there, too. 


For reservations 
io any Holiday Inn, just 
call the one nearest you. 
Or if you'd like a 
free directory of all 
Holiday Inn locations, 
rates and facilities, write 
to: Passport, Holiday Inn, 
P.O. Box 18216, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38118. 


Our sign stands for the very 
best,or it doesn't stand at all. 





Canada, Caribbean, Central America, Europe, Far East, Mexico, South America. 








Multifilter: 


A low-tar cigarette with a tobaccoman’s kind of flavor. 
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Big Cat with Big Cats 

Most stage directors know that con- 
trolling a cast of actors requires a com- 
bination of affection and whip cracking. 
To Animal Trainer Gunther Gebel-Wil- 
liams, the gaudy star of the Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus, the 
right mixture of toughness and ten- 
derness means more than professional 
success; it means physical survival. 

Gebel-Williams’ ability to communi- 
cate with animals has made him re- 
putedly the highest-paid performer in 
the circus world and, to the circus man- 
agement, their most valuable box office 
draw. His life is insured for $2,000,000, 
though few who see him urging tigers 
to leap aboard elephants would care to 
have money hanging on his longevity. 
For Gebel-Williams it is pure joy. “When 
I get together with my tigers, all my wor- 
ries vanish,” he says. 

Like many circusmen, Gebel-Williams 
grew up under the big top. Adopted by 
the owners of Germany's Circus Wil- 
liams, he became general manager and 
star of the company in 1951. He mar- 
ried his stepsister, Jeannette Williams, di- 
vorced her and remarried in 1967. His 
skill with tigers extends to his handling 
of women: both the ex and the current 
one in the center 
the other in a side one. “They're 
he says. “But I have 


wife work in his act, 
ring, 
both happy now,” 





GUNTHER GEBEL-WILLIAMS AT WORK 
Tigers make the worries vanish. 
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to walk very carefully between them.” 

He selects his tigers just as carefully. 
He buys them young, prefers that they 
be jungle-born; those born in captivity, 
he says, usually undergo enough rough 
handling to sour their dispositions. His ti- 
gers are taught through food reward, 
praise and tone of voice: “It’s not im- 
portant what you say to them. It’s the 
tone and the way it’s said. I call them 
by name, speak in a certain voice, and 
they know what I mean. They each 
have a different personality.” 

The Real King. After the young an- 
imals have learned to trust him, Gebel- 
Williams teaches them to leap by dan- 
gling meat on the end of a stick. A 
fine leap earns a bravo, a poor one stern- 
voiced disapproval. (In performances, 
lazy tigers get a swift kick on their bot- 
toms, good ones may be rewarded with 
an embrace and a kiss.) “The greatest 
danger,” says Gebel-Williams, “is that 
they will kill each other.” When a fight 
starts, he wades in and breaks it up 
with a blow to the snout. 

Like all teachers, he has some prob- 
lem students, but he blames himself for 
the collection of scars on his hands 
and arms. “Once I had a sick tiger,” he 
recalls, “and crawled into his cage to 
push him over so the doctor could give 
him a shot of penicillin. He wasn’t as 
sick as I thought. When I rolled him 
over, he bit my hand. I had to punch 
him in the nose to make 
him let go. I went to the 
hospital instead of him.” 

The climax of Gebel- 
Williams’ act comes when 
his favorite Bengal tiger 
leaps onto the back of 
an elephant. The trainer 
follows, scrambling up 
the elephant, straddling 
the tiger and saluting the 
audience like a manic, 
peroxided Tarzan. It took 
two years for him to 
teach elephant and tiger 
to cooperate. He had 
them sleep close together. 
Later, he took them for 
walks. Even now, the el- 
ephant wears thick pad- 
ding on his neck during 
the stunt: Gebel-Williams 
has been’ unable’ to 
squelch the tiger’s instinct 
to gnaw a hole into the 
neck of his “victim.” 

Gebel-Williams puts 
more faith in tigers than 
elephants, which are, he 
says, more unpredictable. 
Lions? He sneers at them 
and does not use them. 
He says: “The lion is not 
the king of the jungle. He 
makes a big show but 
runs away. The tiger is 
the real king. When a ti- 
ger attacks, he means it.” 
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INSTANT CANOE 
CAN’T CRASH! 


JUST BOUNCES e PACKS INA 
BAG e EASY TO LIFT, 
TOW, LAUNCH 


e NO WORK 


° INFLATES 
IN MINUTES 


* RUGGED, SAFE 
COMFORTABLE 


Pyrawa Inflatable Canoe is 
10’8” long, holds 550 Ibs. of 
people and equipment comfortably, weighs 19 
Ibs. deflated, and packs to the size of a sleeping 
bag. Multiple air compartments make Pyrawa 
absolutely safe! 

Perfect for camping, fishing, family fun in 
rivers, on lakes, even in ocean surf and white 
water, 10’'8” canoe—$99.95, 6’3” canoe—$39.95. 
8’ Double End Paddie—$9.99, Easy Bellows 
Pump—$9.99. 

Send credit card name and number, we'll ship 
at once and bill directly plus 10% shipping 
charges or enclose check and we pay shipping. 

LEISURE IMPORTS, INC, Dept. 1-524 
104 Arlington Avenue, St, James, N.Y. 11780 


NEW ROADS TO 


OPPORTUNITY & WEALTH 


A valuable new 50 page booklet 
just published. Sent free, no obli- 
gation, write <a | 
LMP INTERNATIONAL, John RA. Sauer, President 
P.O. Box 22458, Denver, Colorado 80222. 
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Questions, bd and surprises punctuate the story of 
the news each week. Find out what they mean in TIME. 
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S° startlingly different are the design and 
performance of the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM 
that you won't really believe it until you see 
it and use it. @ With its standard objective, 
the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM is an 8x, wide 
angle (8.2°), 24mm monocular telescope— 
more powerful than most field glasses and 
binoculars. For an even larger field, just 
quick-change objectives and you have a 6x, 
super-wide-angle (11°), 18mm telescope. & 
The prismatic, fully coated optics are of the 
same uncompromising quality that you ex- 
pect from the finest Japanese cameras — 
crispness, brilliance and complete plana 
rity. @ As an added bonus, the objectives 
may be used as 3x and 5x wide-field mag 
nifier/loupes, of unexcelled definition and 
clarity. @ Weight 3% ozs., length only 34% 

Comes with handstrap and soft, flat, zip- 
pered case that fits snugly in gentleman's 
pocket or lady's purse. 





Send me the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM with 
case and exchange objectives. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Refund in two weeks if not de-» 
lighted. My check for $18.95 plus $1 for post.= 

& ins. is enclosed. (Calif. resid. add 5% tax.J£ 
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Name____ — o 
<= 
Address____ — 2 
= 
1 — 
P~rigeia” 
H 584 Washington Street 
| San Francisco, CA 94111 
Phone (415) 981-5688 
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ART 





Secret Choice 

A ritual air of sanctioned duplicity 
at times surrounds auctions where the 
stakes loom high. Ostensibly, two big 
art dealers bid against each other until 
the hammer falls. In all probability, 
each represents a major museum or col- 
lector who has secretly commissioned 
the dealer to bid for them. The theory 
is that if the true bidders were known 
the price would skyrocket. When the 
game is played out, the art world is 
left to guess who actually bought the 
piece. 

Thus it was with Velasquez’s portrait 
of his mulatto assistant, Juan de Pa- 
reja, which brought $5,544,000 at Chris- 
tie’s last November—the highest price 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 





VELASQUEZ'S JUAN DE PAREJA 
A triumph of duplicity. 


ever paid for a work of art at public auc- 
tion, The winning bid belonged to Wil- 
denstein & Co., and young Alec Wil- 
denstein explained at the time, with a 
straight face, that the family gallery 
had bought it because his great-grand- 
father had been in love with it and 
left instructions to snap it up if it 
ever came on the market. But last 
week the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art announced proudly that the Ve- 
lasquez was theirs, admitting Wildenstein 
had bid on it by arrangement with 
them. Met Director Thomas Hoving ex- 
plained that the bulk of the money 
came from a fund set up back in 
1917 by Isaac Fletcher, industrialist- 
banker, who stipulated that it should 
be used only for purchases. 

In the five and a half months that 
the picture has been out of sight, hid- 
den away in a back room of Wilden- 
stein’s Manhattan gallery, the Met’s chief 
restorer, Hubert von Sonnenburg, has 
wrought some minor miracles. He 
cleaned off the aging varnish, discovering 
a new richness of skin tones, trans- 
forming Juan’s lace collar to a blazing 
white, and revealing the background as 
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a rich orchestration of grays rather than 
the rather dim greenish cast it had had. 
More important, he found that a 14 in. 
margin at the top and one of 24 in, at 
the right side had been folded under 
for framing purposes some time in the 
19th century. With the canvas restored 
to its original size, the figure occupies 
the space with new authority and com- 
manding ease. 

Hoving was frankly ecstatic, declaring 
the portrait “one of the half-dozen most 
important single acquisitions” in the mu- 
seum’s history. Said he: “When you 
have a combination of a great master 
at the full height of his powers, paint- 
ing a subject he obviously deeply un- 
derstands and enjoys, that has by luck 
come down 322 years in pristine con- 
dition, you have something that is real- 
ly extraordinarily special.” 


Exquisite Minimalist 

No movement, no gesture, no di- 
rection. No mass (only gleaming metal 
surfaces and transparencies of color per- 
spex). No pedestal: the box on the floor 
is the sculpture. No metaphor, no im- 
age, and especially no relation or ref- 
erence to the human figure. 

Described in terms of what it is not, 
Don Judd’s sculpture must inevitably 
sound cold and vacuous—a Pandora's 
box of absences. But Judd, at 42, is pos- 
sibly the most influential sculptor of 
his generation. His austere and intensely 
deliberate art has proved a disinfectant, 
sluicing away the organic waste that 
tended in the early ‘60s to encumber cur- 
rent ideas about sculpture in the U.S. 
and abroad. His work is now being cel- 
ebrated at the Pasadena Art Museum 
by an exhibition of his boxes, stacks 
and progression pieces organized by Art- 
forum's new editor, John Coplans, Since 
this museum is a regrettable hybrid of 
cruise-ship lounge and California bath- 
room, the event is not altogether har- 
monious, and the relationship that Judd’s 
pieces seek with the walls and floor 
around them is blocked. Nevertheless it 
is a good opportunity to experience the 
work of a man who, in the eight years 
since his first show at the Greene Gal- 
lery in New York City, has in Coplans’ 
words, contrived to “rejuvenate the me- 
dium radically.” 

Failed Assumption. The simpler art 
looks, the more esoteric it seems to get. 
Probably this happens because we ex- 
pect a work of art to be a rich crock 
of ideas and visual transactions, and if 
the box on the floor seems nothing of 
the sort we assume that its complexities 
have merely veiled themselves, rather 
than gone. A great many works of sec- 
ond-rate minimal art—complacently ir- 
reducible objects set up with a phony 
air of discovery, didactic in look but 
teaching nothing—have benefited from 
this assumption. But Judd is one of 
those reductive talents who operate on 





a stringent level of quality and intel- 
ligence. His output constitutes a kind 
of critical meditation on what is and 
what is not intrinsic to sculpture. The lu- 
cidity of his argument is what makes 
his work so influential. 

Thus his wooden pieces eight years 
ago, like Untitled, 1963 (see color page), 
were abstract, which was nothing new 
—but their kind of abstraction was. It 
was peculiarly inert and casual looking. 
This, it became clear, was because Judd 
has no interest in “composition”—the 
play between major and minor elements 
in a work of art, tuned into equilib- 
rium. This elimination of hierarchies 
had never been tried in sculpture be- 
fore, though it was very much a fea- 
ture of advanced New York painting 
in the early *60s—the striped patterns 
of early Stella, the symmetrical chev- 
rons of Noland. So it seemed that Judd 
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SCULPTOR DON JUDD 
A challenge to equilibrium. 


had contrived to declare in sculpture 
one of the basic attitudes of that mode 
of painting: its flatly declarative, un- 
modified, take-it-or-leave-it quality. 

The most dramatic instance of Judd’s 
rejection of hierarchy—and it is hard 
to remember how radical it was, since 
every art student does it now—was his 
decision to get rid of the pedestal or 
base on which sculpture traditionally 
stood, and put the things straight on 
the floor or the wall. This amounted 
to a declaration that sculpture was not 
imagery, but simply another thing in a 
world of things. 

Judd’s work looks remote, but it is in- 
tended to be the very opposite—con- 
cretely present. A box is a box is a 
box, and Judd makes the point explicit 
by placing a series of identical boxes in 
a row, without variation, on the gallery 
floor. “The thing about my work,” says 
Judd, “is that it is given.” Each sculp- 
ture is determined in advance—there is 
no sense that it has grown under the art- 
ist’s hand; in fact all his work for the 
past few years has been fabricated to 
his designs in a factory. 

Ruthless and pointless as this may 
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DON JUDD'S UNTITLED PIECES: painted wood, 1963 (above); galvanized 








THE LITTLE CAR 






There are two ways of looking at the 
Vega Hatchback Coupe. 

One, you can look at it as a sporty 
little 2-seater which, unlike most sporty little 
2-seaters, has a back seat you can flip up on 
those rare occasions when you have three 
or four people aboard. 

Or you can look at it as a sporty little 
4-seater which, unlike a lot of sporty little 
4-seaters, has a back seat you can flip down 
when you have a lot of stuff to haul, like on 
Saturday. 

The Vega Hatchback was designed 
from the outset to be a Hatchback. 


MAIC OF EXCELLENCE 
Buckle your seat and shoulder belts 
It's an idea you can live with 


THAT GROWS 
ON YOU. 








It isn’t an afterthought. 

It is a beautifully balanced, beautifully 
engineered car with a lot more than just a lot 
of loadspace to entice you. 

There's Vega’s surprisingly responsive 
overhead cam engine, for example. And 
standard front disc brakes. A double-panel 
steel roof, side-guard beams in the doors, a 
50,000-mile air cleaner, foam-filled seats 
front and rear, even an electric fuel pump 
that cuts out to stop the car if the oil pres- 
sure ever drops too low. 

Vega. It grows on you. 

And it’s growing on America. 


seem, Judd’s work is a consistent an- 
swer to a_ difficult question: What 
kind of order belongs to sculpture 
and to nothing else? More organic sculp- 
ture alludes to orders that are not its 
own, thus the bumps and hollows and 
textures of a Henry Moore suggest 
the processes by which wood grows 
or rocks are formed. Judd’s work 
treads the thin, difficult edge of em- 
bodying and demonstrating an order 
without alluding to it. Hence its ab- 
stractness, its relative unpopularity and 
the challenging effect it has had on 
younger artists. 

The curious thing is that, as the 
show in Pasadena makes clear, Judd’s 
work is a good deal less cold and un- 
enjoyable than its philosophy suggests. 
His use of materials is instinctively ex- 
quisite. A piece like Untitled, 1970 
(see color page) seems bald at first—a 
run of identical flat sheets of galvanized 
iron, each 5 ft. by 4 ft., along the gal- 
lery wall. Then you notice the silvery 
flakes and washes caused by the gal- 
vanizing bath, rising through the dark- 
er metal and catching the light like 
mica, and that sense of program and fri- 
gidity goes. Says Judd: “There is a 
lot more variety in my work than is ca- 
sually apparent.” As indeed there is: 
for Judd’s interrogation of sculpture 
has trimmed, but not excluded, its sen- 
sual beauty. 

® Robert Hughes 
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JUDD’S STACKED BOXES (1970) AT PASADENA 
A Pandora's box of absences. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Herbert Khaury (alias Tiny 
Tim). fortyish falsetto singer, and Vic- 
toria May (“Miss Vicki”) Khaury, 19: 
their first child, a daughter; in Man- 
hattan. Name: Tulip Victoria. 





Married. Mick Jagger, 27, lead sing- 


er of the Rolling Stones: and Bianca 
Perez Morena de Macias, 26, daughter 
of a Nicaraguan diplomat: both for the 
first time; in Saint-Tropez, France. 


Died. Sir Tyrone Guthrie, 70, theat- 
rical producer, director and playwright; 
in Newbliss, Ireland. At 6 ft. 5 in., a tow- 
ering figure physically as well as artis- 
tically, Sir Tyrone began his long affil- 
iation with the Old Vic in 1933. Later 
he helped launch the Shakespeare Fes- 
tival in Stratford, Ont., and the Tyrone 
Guthrie Theater in Minneapolis. He was 
an innovator who occasionally armed 
the bard’s soldiers with machine guns 
and once staged Troilus and Cressida 
as an Edwardian piece, replacing Greeks 
with Prussians. Though he also directed 
Broadway hits, Sir Tyrone castigated 
the Great White Way as “a murderous, 
vulgar jungle.” 


Died. Sean Lemass, 71, Prime Min- 
ister of the Irish Republic from 1959 
to 1966; in Dublin. The protégé of 
Eamon de Valera, Lemass graduated to 
Parliament from the crucible of the 
Black and Tan conflict. At 16 he holed 
up with Irish Republican Army sol- 
diers in Dublin's General Post Office dur- 
ing the Easter Rebellion of 1916. Fif- 
teen rebels were shot and thousands 
deported after British shells ended the 
uprising, but Lemass was released, Ac- 
cording to Dublin legend, “the cops 
gave him a kick in the arse and told 
him to go home to his Mom.” He went 
underground instead. When De Valera’s 
Fianna Fail Party assumed power in 
1932, Lemass became the youngest 
member of the Cabinet. As Prime Min- 
ister he tore away at the economic as- 
pects of what he called the Green Cur- 
tain—the high tariffs and low level of 
industrialization that had impeded Ire- 
land’s development. 


Died. Virginia O'Hanlon Douglas, 81, 
who at the age of eight inspired one of 
the most durable editorials in history; 
in Valatie, N.Y. In 1897, she wrote to 
the New York Sun with a Yuletide ques- 
tion. The answer was Francis P. Church's 
editorial: “Yes, Virginia, there is a San- 
ta Claus. Alas! How dreary would be 
the world if there were no Santa Claus! 
It would be as dreary as if there were 
no Virginias.” Mrs. Douglas, who had 
a daughter, seven grandchildren and nine 
great-grandchildren, served as a teacher 
and principal in New York City’s pub- 
lic schools. Frequently called upon to 
read Church’s reply around Christmas, 
she once remarked, “I am anonymous 
from January to November.” 
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The Unhiteable 


AMPHORA “Green” has made 
the pipe smoker's impossible 
dream come true. It is a rich 
aromatic blend that has no bite 
at all! Every puff, even the last 
few, are 100% biteless. 


Your friends will appreciate 
AMPHORA “Green's” rich 
aroma, It is crisp and autumn- 
like, Definitely pleasing. And 
you'll like its cool taste and 
slow-burning characteristics. 


Try a pouch of AMPHORA 
“Green” today. Discover why 
pipe smokers have made un- 
biteable AMPHORA Number 
One’ in America. 
AMPHORA AMPHORA AMPHORA AMPHORA 


Brown Bive Red Green 
Regular Mild Aromatic Full Aromatic §=—- Rich Aromatic 
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Can you reconstruct 
| your records? Maybe. 
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_ You.can 
with microfilm. 
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Could your business survive if your records were 
destroyed? 
Most businesses could not. 
Protect yourself. With a Kodak microfilm system you 
can have two sets of microfilm records: one for ref- 
erence, the other for security storage off premises. 
So incase of fire, flood, vandalism, and the like, you 
will still have your vital records on microfilm. 
For free illustrated book in full color showing how 
all types of businesses benefit with Kodak microfilm- 
ing, write Eastman Kodak Company, Business Sys- 
tems Markets Division, Department DP 659, 
Rochester, New York 14650. 


Kodak Microfilm Systems 
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Opera Mundi 


Four years ago, the BBC found it no 
easy job getting Benjamin Britten to ac- 
cept a commission for a TV opera. He 
was still unhappy about the 1952 NBC 
Opera production of his Billy Budd, and 
remained skeptical about the compatibil- 
ity of TV and opera. But accept Britten 
did, and began looking for a story that 
would show individuals reacting to each 
other and events of a “personal. private 
kind, rather than big and public, which a 
big stage obviously needs.” 

In Henry James’ short story Owen 
Wingrave, he found what he was look- 
ing for. On the surface it is a pre- 
posterous tale about the scion of a 
military family who rejects a soldiering 
career on principle, finds himself re- 


A fine cast of acting singers. headed 
by Janet Baker, Peter Pears, Sylvia 
Fisher and Benjamin Luxon in the title 
role, could not quite breathe passionate 
life into dialogue that often consisted 
of abstract arguments for war or peace. 
Britten, moreover, chose not to set to 
music the one scene that might have 
brought the story to a dramatic focus— 
a furious confrontation in which Owen 
is first berated then disinherited by his 
old-warrior grandfather. 

Despite its faults, Owen Wingrave is a 
stimulating example of how technology, 
tape and the small screen may someday 
acquire a highly useful role in opera. A 
switch to slow motion, with an accompa- 
nying abrupt shift from color to mono- 
chrome, helps evoke real horror as the 
legend is retold of how a young ancestor 





OWEN WINGRAVE'S SYLVIA FISHER, JANET BAKER, PETER PEARS, BENJAMIN LUXON 
More like Bali than Victorian England. 


jected by his family. and finally meets 
a mysterious death in a haunted room. 
But Owen Wingrave's® opportunities for 
face-to-face confrontation seemed vir- 
tually limitless. Beyond that, it offered 
themes that have preoccupied Britten 
in much of his work: innocence be- 
trayed, antimilitarism, the struggle of 
the individual against the group. 

Snares and Trumpets. The result, a 
two-act, two-hour TV opera, was broad- 
cast jointly last weekend by the BBC 
and America’s NET. As it turned out, 
Owen Wingrave was something less 
than Britten's best. Though carefully 
modulated for the home listener, the 
vocal writing showed litthe warmth or 
melodic appeal. The score, for a busy 46- 
piece orchestra, with snares and trum- 
pets to underline the military motif 
and bright, chiming, exotic percussive 
passages more suggestive of Bali than 
Victorian England, rarely conveyed res- 
onances of gothic mystery. 


A literary pun. “Owen” in old Scottish 
means “young soldier,” so that James’ title sug- 
gests “young soldier who wins his grave.” 
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of Owen's was killed by his father for re- 
fusing to fight a friend, Limitations of 
time and space virtually dissolve as the 
camera crosscuts between—or juxtapos- 
es on a split sereen—characters who are 
in fact separated by days and miles. This 
enabled Britten to compose duos and 
other ensembles that would have been 
impossible on the stage. Time and again, 
with closeups and soft focuses that 
blurred out other actors, he added visual 
detail to characterizations without the 
customary operatic formality of bringing 
singers to stage center for old-fashioned 
recitative and aria. 

Most of today’s leading composers la- 
ment the current state of opera. Most 
opera managers return the favor, justly 
abhorring the quality of the operas usu- 
ally produced by today’s leading com- 
posers. As a way out of this impasse, 
Pierre Boulez, the aging enfant terrible 
of French music, once suggested blow- 
ing up all the old opera houses and start- 
ing anew. Britten’s Owen Wingrave at 
least suggests that less draconian mu- 
sical measures are possible. 

= William Bender 





Freaky Fresco of Hell 

Back in the middle "60s, Bob Dylan 
was the king of popular music, a figure 
to whom even the Beatles and the Roll- 
ing Stones paid due and reverential hom- 
age. Many of Dylan’s partisans even 
suggested that he might be the best 
young poet in the country. His lyrics 
combined paranoia, pop art and elu- 
sive, often violent imagery into a care- 
fully crafted chaos that sounded a bit 
like Rimbaud writing rock and roll. 

Then Dylan racked himself up on a 
motorcycle and went into that famous re- 
treat for almost two years. When he re- 
appeared his life was less troubled, his 
music quieter and more benign. When 
some friends from the folk music mag- 
azine Sing Out! managed to sit him 
down for a talk in 1968, they asked 
him, among other things, about a book 
he was said to have written, called Ta- 
rantula. “It wasn’t a book,” Dylan re- 
plied. “It was just a nuisance. It didn’t 
have any structure at all.” The book 
got to the page-proof stage, and then 
was abandoned after the accident, pre- 
sumably because it represented a part 
of Dylan’s life that he was actively try- 
ing to forget. 

Dead End. Dylan fans wouldn't let 
him. For the past year or so, photo- 
copies of Tarantula’s galleys have been 
sold throughout the rock underground. 
Dylan, 29, perhaps reasoning that he 
might just as well share in some of the 
profits from his own work, finally al- 
lowed the book to be launched offi- 
cially (Macmillan; $3.95), The result is 
neither novel nor poem, but a series of 
free-association images that succeed, 
at best, in creating a freaky fresco of 
hell. The book has the feel and sound 
of such nightmare Dylan lyrics as Des- 
olation Row and Memphis Blues Again. 
It is peopled by meth freaks, lum- 
berjacks, a man called Simply That, 
and a vaporous presence named Are- 
tha with “religious thighs’’ and “no 
goals” who is described as “one step 
soft of heaven.” A large supporting 
cast includes “mrs. Cunk,” who sells 
“fake blisters at the World's Fair,” Car- 
dinal Spellman, Sherlock Holmes and 
Shirley Temple. The pages are liberally 
sprinkled with obscure metaphors and 
allusions to E.E. Cummings, Robert 
Frost, Shakespeare and Rabelais, scraps 
of song lyrics, even a self-composed ep- 
itaph: “here lies bob dylan/ demolished 
by Vienna politeness bob dylan 
—killed by a discarded Oedipus.” 

Moments of effective, surrealistic sat- 
ire (there is a fine description, for in- 
stance, of a man whose house is en- 
tirely covered by advertising posters) 
do not keep Tarantula from being a 
despairing dead end. In_ perspective, 
the book—already a bestseller—should 
stand less as aesthetic achievement than 
as a record of a painful time in an art- 
ist’s life that fortunately has passed. 
When Bob Dylan wrote Tarantula, he 
was 23 years old. 


® Jay Cocks 
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COME ON, POLLY, SING YOUR, SS 


TASTE ME 
TASTE ME 


™ OLD CAPTAIN A SEA-CHANTY. 


DORAL-THE LOW AND IT SINGS OF YOU OLD 
“TAR’AND NICOTINE TASTE? MUTINOUS! ) SON-OF-A-GUN! 
CIGARETTE! ae 
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DORAL, YOU TASTE ¥ 
GOOD, AND YOU 
SING BETTER 
THAN THAT 
DARNED PARROT! 





The filter system you'd need 
ascientist to explain...but 
Doral says it in two words, 

“Taste me” 
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filter menthol 
FILTER: 14 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL: 13 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report NOV. 70. 





Mercury's ride rated better than two of 
the world’s most expensive luxury cars. 


Official results of blindfold tests show 57 people picked Mercury to 33 for a $16,000 limousine. 
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59 favored Mercury to 31 for a $26,000 European 
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Tests were held Jan. 23-29, 1971. Blindfolds insured objectivity. 100 people rated M 
sine. Another 100 against a $26,000 European touring car. A majority picked Mercury. 20 out of 200 rated the cars 
“about even.’’ Ratings were based solely on smoothness, steadiness, quietness and overall ride. 


touring car. 
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ercury against a $16,000 limou- 





Write for Official Test Report 

: detailing proce- 
dures, participants’ 
names and results. 
Nationwide Con- 
sumer Testing Insti- 
tute, Post Office Box 
34235, Washington, 
D.C. 20034. 








1. Mercury Marquis starts with a 
ride that’s superior to some of 
the world’s most prestigious cars. 
Tests were certified by Nationwide 
Consumer Testing Institute. 

2. Then adds the best styling ideas 
from the luxury class. Elegantly tex- 
tured grille. Concealed headlamps. 
Power dome hood. Fender skirts. 


Better ideas make better cars. 


MERCURY 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


3. Result: a better medium-priced 
car. The Brougham (above) has 
as standard equipment a 429 cu. 
in. V-8, automatic transmission, 
power steering, power front disc 
brakes and power windows. Plus a 
vinyl roof with a ‘‘halo’’ of chrome. 
Mercury makes better cars to buy, 
rent or lease. 
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Trying to Avoid an Unwanted Strike 


MERICA’S steel industry long pro- 
A jected an image of an imperious co- 
lossus balancing the rest of the econ- 
omy on its brawny shoulders. It was 
the basic industry, pouring out the prime 
ingredient for countless products from 
can openers to skyscrapers. Steelmakers’ 
decisions on prices were often handed 
down like baronial decrees, infuriating 
customers and successive U.S. Presi- 
dents. Today the steel industry is a trou- 
bled giant, no longer smugly certain of 
its stellar role. Its management has 
lagged in adapting new technology to 
help curb flyaway costs and prices. Com- 
petitors from abroad and from other in- 
dustries, including plastics and 
aluminum, are buzz-sawing into 
its markets. 

The steel industry's managers 
will be bringing all these prob- 
lems with them this week to 
the labyrinthine Sheraton-Park 
Hotel in Washington, D.C. 
There they will enter the econ- 
omy’s most significant labor- 
management bargaining session 
of the year: negotiations with 
an implacably determined Unit- 
ed Steelworkers union. The 
present contract, covering 350,- 
000 workers, expires July 31. 
A long strike after that could 
gravely hurt the industry, the 
nation’s economy, and Presi- 
dent Nixon’s chances of renewing his 
lease on the White House in 1972. 

Union President I.W. Abel, 62, a prac- 
ticed and canny negotiator, says that 
he cannot offer his membership any- 
thing less than the package that his 
union wrested in mid-March from the 
can industry. That settlement included 
an increase in wages and _ benefits 
amounting to about 31% over three 
years, plus an escalator clause tied to 
the cost of living. R. Heath Larry, 57, 
U.S. Steel's vice chairman, who heads 
management's bargaining team, has in- 
dicated that a 31% wage boost is too 
high. The most tenacious sticking point, 
however, will be the cost of living pro- 
vision; in the 116-day strike of 1959, 
the union accepted limitations on the 
C.O.L. clause and has regretted it ever 
since. Dilution of the clause is one of 
the managers’ few triumphs in the past 
30 years, and they will be most grudg- 
ing about restoring it whole. Says one 
top steel executive: “It’s practically in 
the Bible. You never give back what 
you have already taken away.” 

Larry will be sitting in the chief ne- 
gotiator’s seat for the first time. The out- 
come of the talks could well be shaped 
by how well Larry and his relatively un- 
tested team relate to the union chiefs. 
Steelmen remember that management's 
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bargaining team in 1959 was also un- 
seasoned, and its failure to reach a rap- 
port with union men was a prime cause 
of the 116-day strike that year. 

A steel strike seems probable, but it is 
by no means inevitable. The apparently 
rigid positions on both sides are part of 
the bargaining ritual that enables labor 
and management to play their righteous, 
hard-nosed roles down to the deadline, 
even though a settlement might be 
reached weeks or even months earlier. 
Already, many executives believe that 
any settlement will approximate the 
can-industry package. Some top union 
officials are saying privately that they do 
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not think that there will be a walkout. Af- 
ter three weeks of examining the issues 
with both sides, Time Chicago Bureau 
Chief Champ Clark reports: “I would 
place the odds of a steel strike at even 
money. If there is a strike, it will last less 
than six weeks.” 

The most hopeful fact is that lead- 
ers on the two sides genuinely want to 
avoid a strike. The union’s strike fund 
is only $32 million, or less than $100 
per steelworker. Asks one veteran union 
official: “How long do you think that 
fund is going to last in a_ national 
strike? About a week!” A threatening 
factor is that 70% of the union's mem- 
bers are younger men who 
have never known the rigors 
of a rough strike. The steel- 
workers are also convinced that 
they have been left behind in 
the race for higher wages and 
are determined to catch up 
now. Still, excluding fringe 
benefits, steelworkers earn an 
average of $4.25 an hour, mak- 
ing them the third highest paid 
workers among the 22 major 
manufacturing industries. 

One of Abel’s trickiest tasks 
will be restraining the more vol- 
atile bravos within his constitu- 
ency. Some of them are de- 
manding that the contract re- 
striction on local strikes be 
scrapped. This would mean that workers 
at individual plants could walk out over 
local issues at any time. Abel, who op- 
poses the demand, remembers how that 
system worked when he was a young 
steelworker: “We had 39 strikes in my 
plant in one year. It was strike, strike, 
strike and no pay, no pay, no pay.” 

Washington, Stay Home. Both sides 
want the Government to take a less ac- 
tive role than usual in their negotiations. 
The Council of Economic Advisers’ “in- 
flation alert” last month, which specifi- 
cally mentioned steel and called for a de- 
clining wage trend, angered the ordinar- 
ily cool Abel. Steelmakers, far from re- 
joicing at the admonition, reasoned that 
it could only antagonize labor and make 
their negotiations tougher. Says one 
company bargainer: “I wish to God that 
the White House would stay out of this 
one and give us a chance, just once, to ne- 
gotiate among ourselves.” 

The steelmen are also at odds with 
the Government over pricing. Since the 
start of the Nixon Administration, steel 
prices have risen by an annual average 
of 6.7% v. 1.7% during the last three 
jawboning years of Lyndon Johnson’s 
term. Since January, the industry has 
raised its prices on most types of steel. 
The intervention of the White House ear- 
lier this year forced Bethlehem Steel 
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to halve its announced 12% price boost 
on structural steel, an increase that 
would have set an industry-wide prec- 
edent. Now the companies’ chiefs say 
that they will need still another round 
of price hikes this year to pay for the 
cost of a labor settlement. The Ad- 
ministration, worried about inflation, has 
threatened to counter such a move by re- 
laxing restraints on imports. In the pukka 
confines of Pittsburgh's Duquesne Club, 
angry steelmen now call President Nix- 
on what President John Kennedy once 
called them. 

Cutting the Dividends. It will take 
more than grumbling at the club to lift 
the steel industry out of its trough. Prices 
for raw materials have risen sharply 
since 1968; nickel and coal have gone up 
40%. Steel's earnings amount to only 
5% of stockholders’ equity—dead last in 
a field of 22 top manufacturing indus- 
tries. Most companies have cut their div- 
idends by one-third this year. Even so, 
the salaries of top steel executives are of- 
ten huge. U.S. Steel Chairman Edwin H. 
Gott, for example, last year collected a 
salary of $300,000. 

Cut-rate foreign competitors have 
been chewing into the industry's mar- 
kets. European and Japanese steelmakers 
often have more modern mills than 
American producers, partly because they 
built from scratch after the war.* La- 
bor costs abroad are also sharply below 
those in the U.S. (see chart, page 77). 
After gaining a tochold in the Amer- 
ican market during the 1959 strike, im- 
ports began to pile in, reaching a total 
in 1968 of 18 million tons, or about 
17% of the U.S. market. The Gov- 
ernment negotiated a “voluntary” quota, 
limiting imports to 14 million tons for 
1969 and setting a maximum 5% an- 
nual increase for the next two years. 
Since then, the foreigners have increased 
the percentage of stainless steel, tool 
steel and other high-priced products in 
their shipments. U.S. producers of oth- 
er materials are also pushing into steel’s 
markets. Using an index with 1959 
equaling 100, the output of steel last 
year was about the same as it was in 
1965, but the production of aluminum 
shapes climbed by 28% and plastics by 
62%. 

In a belated drive to catch up with 
the competition, the industry in the past 
five years has poured $11 billion into 
modernizing and expanding its facilities. 
U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, Armco, National 
and other firms spent many millions on 
automated hot strip mills, continuous 
slab-casting machines, and oxygen fur- 
naces. Though productivity among 
workers actually engaged in making steel 
improved for a time, there were no com- 
parable economies among other employ- 
ees. Overall, productivity increased only 
7% from 1965 to 1970. Worse, be- 


* Speaking of another industry, Henry Ford I 
lamented last week that the inflow of Japanese 
cars “is only just starting.” He said that he did 
not know how Detroit could meet the foreign 
competition, Added Ford: “Wait until the Japs 
get into Middle America.” 
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cause of shrinking markets, not all the 
costly new capacity can be used. 

Though some of the causes of steel’s 
plight were beyond the control of its 
management, many of the ills are trace- 
able to the industry’s refusal to diver- 
sify more rapidly into richer fields. In 
the past two years, some firms have shift- 
ed into new fields and scrapped un- 
profitable product lines. National Steel 
has entered the aluminum business, 
Armco has acquired interests in insur- 
ance and equipment leasing, and In- 
land Steel has bought into plastics, com- 
puter software and mobile homes, What 
the industry needs for long-term health 
is even faster and greater diversification. 
For now, what it wants is Washington's 
approval of steady price rises, a tighter 
Government rein on imports and a mod- 
erate wage settlement. The chances that 
it will get all of those are indeed slim. 





CARTOON IN “FRANCE-SOIR”’ 
MONEY 
Alternatives to 


Economic Nationalism 
The lesson of the worst postwar mon- 


ey crisis is that the non-Communist 
world is running out of time in which to 
repair its financial system. The specula- 
tive explosion that tore through the 
banks and bourses two weeks ago dem- 
onstrated that permitting the system to 
lurch from one upheaval to another is no 
longer a workable policy. The world’s 
financial and political leaders have two 
choices. They can unite on basic updat- 
ing and reform of the rules that have pro- 
moted the free exchange of goods, tour- 
ists and money across national borders. 
Or they can retreat to competing nation- 
alistic policies. Almost surely, the latter 
course would take the world a long step 
back toward the prewar days of spread- 
ing trade barriers, tight investment re- 
strictions, currency controls and general 
economic isolationism. 





Last week the immediate crisis was 
not so much overcome as temporarily al- 
leviated by a mélange of stopgap mea- 
sures. After a round of emergency meet- 
ings, climaxed by a 20-hour marathon 
session of Common Market finance min- 
isters in Brussels, European governments 
were unable to unite on the most ur- 
gent question: how to revise the ex- 
change rates of currencies that were 
plainly undervalued. As an alternative 
to joint action, the dollar values of five 
important currencies were changed in 
three different ways. 

Back-Door Devaluation. The West 
German mark and Dutch guilder were 
allowed to float—find their own value 
in free trading. By week’s end the mark 
had floated up 3.7%, to 28.3¢, and the 
guilder had risen 2.2%, to 28.2¢. Two 
other currencies were formally revalued: 
the Swiss franc went up 7%, to 24.46¢, 
and the Austrian schilling 5%, to 4.04¢. 
Belgium adopted a perplexing two-price 
system for its franc, maintaining the 
old value of 2.01¢ on export-import deal- 
ings and letting the rate float on in- 
vestment and loan transactions; at week’s 
end the free rate had risen to 2.04¢. 
Since all five currencies are now worth 
more in U.S. money, the moves added 
up to a partial, back-door devaluation 
of the dollar. 

A nervous, confused quiet returned 
to the exchange markets. Treasurers of 
multinational corporations and money 
speculators began searching for other 
currencies that might rise in value. They 
started buying the Japanese yen, the 
world’s most obviously undervalued 
money, which is likely to rise within sev- 
eral months. The speculation was mild 
only because Japan tightly controls the 
exchange of yen, leaving little available 
for purchase abroad. The price of gold, 
the traditional refuge for savers who dis- 
trust paper money, jumped in London 
to a 21-month high of $41.50 an ounce. 

Groping Toward Reform. There were 
disquieting signs that the crisis had inten- 
sified pressures for a revival of economic 
nationalism and protectionism. In To- 
kyo, several Japanese bankers compla- 
cently observed that the yen’s relative 
immunity from speculative storms 
proved the value of strict exchange con- 
trols. In West Germany, businessmen 
were howling for more protection 
against imports. A rising price for the 
mark hurts the Germans’ competitive po- 
sition because it tends to increase the 
price of their goods in export markets 
and lower the price of imports. Said 
Kurt Hansen, chairman of the Bayer 
chemical giant: “You can be sure that we 
will be very tough in our tariff negotia- 
tions.” U.S. Budget Boss George Shultz 
echoed the same thought. In all future 
trade negotiations, he said, the U.S. will 
be “a much tougher bargainer.” 

There were also confused gropings to- 
ward more constructive international ac- 
tion. Not much is likely to be accom- 
plished until the September general 
meeting of the 117-nation International 
Monetary Fund in Washington, but 
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According to the lawin many of our states, 
this man is sober enough to drive. 


In these states, the average man 
is falling down drunk long 
before he reaches the blood 
alcohol level that allows his con- 
viction for drunk driving. Be- 
cause drunk drivers will kill 
30,000 of us on the highways 
this year, we believe these state 


laws should be changed. If your the clubs and organizations 
state is one of those thathasn’t —_ you belong to behind it. If your 
adopted the National Highway _ state has this standard, support 
Traffic Safety Administration’s your police and judges in 
iveeeyiitenerice (remo) (ererem- tee) ice)| the enforcement of it. 

standard of .10% for drunk 
driving conviction, speak up 
for it in your community. Get 
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industrialists, moneymen and academic 
economists will be busy all summer de- 
bating reform proposals to be brought 
up then. Some of the most needed 
steps: 
CONTROLS WILL HAVE TO BE PLACED ON THE 
EURODOLLAR MARKET. The $50 billion pool 
of Eurodollars has provided a needed 
currency for international investment, 
but it has also financed money specula- 
tion. At the height of this month's crisis, 
financiers were recklessly borrowing Eu- 
rodollars to exchange into any currency 
that they thought might rise in value. 
Raymond Barre, a vice president of the 
Common Market, has proposed that the 
six member nations join in regulating 
Eurodollar interest rates and setting re- 
strictions on the size and purpose of Eu- 
rodollar loans to companies in the Com- 
mon Market. Ideally, such controls 
should be applied by an international 
body representing more countries than 
the Six. 
CURRENCY EXCHANGE RATES WILL HAVE TO 
BE MADE MORE FLEXIBLE. Under IMF rules, 
every country must try to keep the trad- 
ing price of its currency within 1% of 
its official value in dollars. But a 1% 
variation is too small to allow currency 
values to reflect differing national rates 
of inflation, economic growth and in- 
terest costs. IMF governors last week 
in effect allowed West Germany and 
The Netherlands to break the rules by 
floating the mark and guilder, The gov- 
ernors also debated granting broad per- 
mission to member nations to allow 
greater fluctuations in currency prices. 
France and Japan blocked the proposal, 
but it is sure to come up again because 
growing numbers of European financiers 
favor permitting at least a 3% up or 
down fluctuation. The IMF could also 
profitably adopt the idea of the “crawl- 
ing peg”’—small but regular increases 
or decreases in the official values of 
the currencies as financial conditions 
change. 
THE U.S. WILL HAVE TO SHRINK ITS BALANCE 
OF PAYMENTS beFicit. The U.S. really 
brought on this month’s crisis by pump- 
ing out a flood of dollars around the 
world. The oversupply fanned doubts 
about the dollar's value and started a 
stampede into other currencies. Euro- 
peans no longer trust Washington's 
promises to get its balance of payments 
in order. French Economist Jacques 
Rueff noted sarcastically last week that 
a succession of U.S. Treasury Secre- 
taries have pledged to wind down the 
deficit within two years. Impatient with 
words, European nations now appear 
to be trying to force action by using 
their surplus dollars to buy gold from 
the U.S. Treasury. So far this month, 
France, The Netherlands and Belgium 
have bought $422 million of gold from 
the U.S. The nation’s gold stock has 
slipped below $11 billion—which would 
buy back little more than half the dol- 
lars that now repose in West Germany 
alone. 

Some automatic factors will help re- 
duce the dollar drain soon. Inflation is 
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subsiding in the U.S. but growing in Eu- 
rope and Japan. That trend and last 
week’s currency changes should increase 
U.S. exports and hold down imports by 
making the prices of American goods 
look more attractive than before. Any 
lasting improvement in the balance of 
payments is unlikely until the U.S. finds 
ways of sharpening its competitive 
strength by checking the American wage 
spiral and spurring research and develop- 
ment (instead of stifling it in some areas). 
For financial as well as other reasons, the 
U.S. needs to trim its military and polit- 
ical commitments around the world, But 
any such cutback will oblige Europe and 
Japan to do more to defend themselves 
and aid the underdeveloped world. 

Each of the needed steps will re- 
quire a high degree of international co- 
operation. This will be painful for for- 
eign nations that have jealously guard- 
ed their power to fix official values for 
their currencies, and for U.S. officials 
who have argued that Washington can 
manage the domestic economy and de- 
sign its foreign policies without worrying 
too much about the effects on the in- 
ternational monetary system. All coun- 
tries, however, have an interest in pre- 
serving a reasonably free and highly 
flexible system of converting one cur- 
rency into another, and thus increasing 
the global circulation of goods, funds 
and travelers. That interest should over- 
ride narrow nationalism. 


INDUSTRY 
The Rising Wages of Fear 


One tie that binds urban Americans 
is that most of them have had their 
homes broken into—or know someone 
who has. Burglaries rank first among 
all U.S. crimes, and fewer than a third 
of them are ever solved. Fed up with 
being victimized, apprehensive home- 
owners and apartment dwellers are re- 





GUARD DOG PRACTICING ATTACK 
Results are sometimes alarming. 


placing the welcome mat with an ar- 
resting array of security devices and 
services. Unwanted visitors now run the 
risk of being temporarily blinded by in- 
tense lights, deafened by screaming 
alarms, stung by electric fences or 
sprayed with tear gas. For the fledgling 
industry that supplies this security, the 
wages of fear are handsome. Sales in 
the home-protection market climbed 
from $5,000,000 in 1966 to $20 mil- 
lion last year, and are destined to rise 
at least as fast as the crime rate. 

Howling Horns. Thousands of manu- 
facturers have pried their way into the 
beat-the-burglar business. 3M Co., for 
example, sells a lock containing a small 
alarm that wails at the touch of a bur- 
glar’s pick. Pinkerton’s is promoting a 
$449 microwave unit called Minuteman 
II that rings like a fire siren when any- 
thing breaks its circuit. Sears, Roebuck’s 
$99.50 Deluxe Ultrasonic Intruder 
Alarm blinks on lamps and sets off a 
shrieking noise if tripped; for a few dol- 
lars more a companion attachment out- 
side the house will add a howling horn to 
the cacophony. Advertisements for secu- 
rity products often play on the public’s 
fears of the prowly world of burglars, 
narcotics addicts and psychotics. Alarm- 
tronics Engineering of Newton, Mass., 
claims in its ads that its earsplitting elec- 
tronic screamer “overcomes intruders 
with a compelling psychological desire to 
flee area.” 

Unwilling to trust gadgetry alone, 
more and more people are signing up 


SILENT ALARM 
SERVICE 
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with a growing number of home-pro- 
tection services. The leader in the field 
is Westinghouse Electric, which sells 
its services in 29 cities. For a fee of be- 
tween $700 and $2,000, plus $50 to 
$200 annually for maintenance, clients 
get an alarm system that is linked elec- 
tronically to a Westinghouse monitoring 
station. If the alarm rings, the security of- 
ficer at the station calls the police. 
Home-security firms usually affix 
seals on the windows or doors of 
their clients’ homes to warn would-be 
prowlers, Householders unable to afford 
central-station service can buy security 
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MORE AND MORE 
AMERICANS ARE 
BEING DRIVEN TO 
THIS CONCLUSION. 


In New York, 73,000 cars were abandoned last year. 

In Chicago, people are running away from their cars at the rate of one every 
seven minutes. 

The City of Los Angeles removes 1400 abandoned cars from the streets 
every month. 

Detroit picks up 20,000 a year. Very quietly. 

No wonder more people are buying Volvos than ever before. 
Volvo offers relief from what they're running from. SX \ wae. "ee 

Volvos are built to last. We can't guarantee exactly Nat a 
how long, but we do know Volvos are drivenan. ° Si ¥ 
average of eleven years in Sweden before people , ®3@ 
give up on them. hy ey 

Of course there are still more cars being « 
abandoned in America than there are \ 
Volvos being sold. 

We're doing well, but at the rate they re 
going we'll never catch them. 
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seals. “Scare off a burglar” urges an 
ad for stickers for a nonexistent Fed- 
eral Detection Alarm System. Price: 
40 for $5. More sophisticated hucksters 
covertly peddle reasonable facsimiles 
of the decals of reputable firms, in- 
cluding Holmes Electric Protective Co. 
The fakes cost $100 or more. 

Super Sensors. All electronic detec- 
tion systems have certain similarities. 
The detecting devices, called sensors, 
come in many shapes and sizes and gen- 
erally emit one of three kinds of waves: 
ultrasonic, light and microwave. When 
anything disturbs the waves given out by 
the sensors, the circuit is broken and the 
alarm is tripped. The sensors can be 
placed anywhere: in an electric socket, 
on a tabletop, at a window sill, under a 
door mat, and even in special wires of a 
flyscreen. 

Annoying problems are built into 
some systems. Ultrasonic units are so 
sensitive that they can be triggered by 
starting up an air conditioner. A com- 
mon and controversial antiburglar de- 
vice is the “automatic dialer” system, 
which is rigged to a telephone. It works 
this way: 1) the homeowner activates 
the system by pushing a button when- 
ever he leaves his house; 2) if a bur- 
glar opens a door or window or in any 
other way breaks the alarm circuit, the 
system automatically dials the police, 
and 3), a prerecorded tape then cries 
for help. One trouble is that there are 
too many false alarms. The automatic 
dialers were banned in Los Angeles 
and Philadelphia after police complained 
that they were ineffective. 

Going to the Dogs. Rather than cope 
with the cost and complications of these 
advanced systems, most people rely on a 
daunting array of door locks—as many 
as five on a door in Manhattan luxury 
apartments. Even the best lock is not 
pick-proof. Says Robert J. McDermott, 
a leading security expert who is a Holmes 
vice president: “A dedicated guy can get 
into Fort Knox. But if you have a good 
lock on your door, he will probably go 
down the hall to the next apartment.” 

To prevent picking, the locks are be- 
coming miniversions of those on bank 
vaults. C & § Security Devices of Ola- 
the, Kans., has brought out a lock that 
is equipped with a pushbutton panel 
like that on a telephone. The lock opens 
only when the right combination of num- 
bers is pushed—and there are twelve but- 
tons for a prowler to scratch his head 
over. Eaton Corp.'s new Identi-Lock, 
which looks like a tiny mail slot, op- 
erates on electronic impulses. The lock, 
which costs about $100, is opened by 
inserting in its slot a binary-coded cir- 
cuit shaped like a collar stay. A lock pro- 
duced by Gasguard Corp. of Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., spits a stream of tear gas 
when tampered with. Many experts say 
that the best lock for the price is the par- 
ticularly pick-resistant Medeco Cylinder, 
made by Mechanical Development Co. 
of Salem, Va. It is easily installed in 
any standard local frame, sells for $20 
and is opened by a snaggle-toothed key. 
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Many families are taking a renewed 
interest in one of the oldest forms of pro- 
tection: guard dogs trained to attack sav- 
agely. Price: $550 to $1,500. Unfortu- 
nately, the beasts sometimes attack mem- 
bers of the family or bite innocent 
strangers. Manhattan’s Leisure Data Inc. 
has developed a briskly selling item that 
gives many of the benefits and few of the 
problems of a guard dog. For $2.50, it of- 
fers a 20-minute tape recording of a dog 
barking, snapping and growling, certain 
to give pause to the bravest burglar. The 
tape can be played on a recorder, or at- 
tached to an alarm system in place of a 
siren. Company officers maintain that the 
record has a satisfying tone of vicious- 
ness, the result of a carefully concocted 
and highly secret recipe of dog sounds, 
including a base of German shepherd 
and just a soupcon of weimaraner. 


EASTFOTO 


dition to buying directly from a man- 
ufacturer, the Chinese may consider 
picking up secondhand 727s or 707s 
from Western airlines. 

A number of enterprising U.S. mid- 
dlemen, some of whom operate out of 
Texas, have been in touch with Peking 
about arranging sales of 727s. Jetliners 
and other high-technology products are 
still on a list of goods forbidden by the 
U.S. Government for export to China, 
But a new list—now being drafted joint- 
ly by the Departments of State, Defense, 
Treasury, Commerce and Agriculture 
— is expected to be more permissive. 

China is presently making do with a 
superannuated collection of 198 Russian 
and British propeller and turboprop 
planes. It recently bought four used Brit- 
ish Trident jets from Pakistan, but crews 
to fly them are still in training. The main- 





CHINESE AIRLINER IN RANGOON 
And seaplanes from the Flying Dragon Machine Works. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 
The Wings of Mao 


From the first volley of Peking’s Ping 
Pong diplomacy, rumors began rebound- 
ing that the Chinese wanted to buy 
American-made jets for their state air- 
line. Last week a senior Nixon Ad- 
ministration official confirmed that Pe- 
king is “interested” in acquiring 50 to 
60 medium-range Boeing 727s. Boeing 
executives say that they have not been 
in contact with the Chinese but would 
be receptive to any inquiry. They could 
certainly use the extra sales. 

Western intelligence analysts reckon 
that China is about to embark on a 
major expansion of domestic—and even- 
tually international—air service. Soviet 
and British (Hawker Siddeley) sales 
teams are already in Peking offering at- 
tractive credit terms on medium-range 
jets; the French are also said to be in 
the running. Mao’s wingmen will no 
doubt play one competitor off against 
another to get the best deal. In ad- 


land's own aircraft industry is un- 
equipped to make commercial jets. Pro- 
duction is limited to a small number of 
helicopters and single-engine, ten-pas- 
senger biplanes at the State Aircraft Fac- 
tory in Mukden, and a few four-pas- 
senger seaplanes at the Flying Dragon 
Machine Works in Shanghai. 

The state airline, Wang Sou-Tai, 
stitches major Chinese cities together 
with infrequent service, but offers only 
four international flights a week, Chi- 
na’s only other air links to the outside 
world are a once-a-week Air France 
flight from Shanghai to Paris, Pakistan 
International's two flights a week from 
Karachi to Shanghai and Canton, and 
scheduled Aeroflot service between Mos- 
cow and Peking. Two U.S. airlines 
—American and United (“Fly the 
Friendly Skies . . .”)—have recently ap- 
plied to the U.S. Civil Aeronautics 
Board for permission to serve China. 
Three others—Pan Am, TWA and 
Northwest—have long had CAB approv- 
al, but still face the Chinese red light. 
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DAVID ACEVEDO 


BOMBING IN EL COMANDANTE SECTION 


TOURISM 


Clouds over Puerto Rico 

Only a couple of years ago, Puerto Ri- 
cans could afford a sunny air of self-sat- 
isfaction. Businesses lured by tax ben- 
efits and tourists attracted year round 
by the cool sea and warm weather caused 
the island’s economy to flower brightly. 
Now Puerto Rico is clouded by re- 
cession. Once-thriving garment and shoe 
industries are suffering from foreign 
competition, agricultural employment 
has plunged (soaring costs and shrinking 
markets soured the sugar industry), and 
the jobless rate has risen to 13%. Mi- 
gration to the U.S. mainland, which de- 
clined during the boom years, is swell- 
ing again. The most obvious sign of 
Puerto Rico’s economic malaise—and 
one of the prime causes of it—is the is- 
land's slumping tourist trade. 

In 1968, more than 1,000,000 vis- 
itors went to Puerto Rico, spent about 
$230 million and created employment 
for more than 10,000 workers. Since 
then, if only because of inflation, in- 
come from tourism should have jumped. 
But it has declined steadily to $223 mil- 
lion last year. So far this year, it is run- 
ning an estimated 7% below 1970. Pros- 
pects are even bleaker for the summer 
season, normally a busy period for Puer- 
to Rican tourism. The once crowded, 
palm-fringed beaches near San Juan ho- 
tels are now lightly used and cluttered 
with litter; some are badly polluted. 
Warning signs along the Condado La- 
goon tell swimmers to stay away. 

Bellhopping Mad. The casinos are 
also quiet. To attract customers, El San 
Juan, El Conquistador and other hotels 
offer gambling junkets from the main- 
land, some including free fares or rooms. 
That practice was formerly frowned on 
by Puerto Rican government officials 
fearful of drawing too many professional 
gamblers and underworld figures. 

Several hotels have closed or soon 
will do so, El Miramar and Le Petit Mi- 
ramar shut down last summer. In March, 
the 52-year-old Condado Beach, San 
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SAN JUAN SHERATON’S EMPTY BEACH AT 2 P.M. ON SUNNY DAY 





Juan's oldest luxury hotel, was closed 
with startling suddenness; guests arriving 
for breakfast were told by desk clerks 
to clear out immediately. Carrying their 
own luggage—the bellhops had been dis- 
missed—the tourists tramped out. 

Hilton International plans to stop op- 
erating the San Jeronimo Hilton, which 
will close unless its new owners, a local 
business group, find other hotel people to 
run it. The Dorado Hilton is scheduled 
to shut in June, when Hilton Internation- 
al ends operations there. The Dorado 
Hilton’s owners, International Invest- 
ment Co., got a promise of a $500,000 
loan from the Puerto Rican government 
to help refurbish the hotel; they hope to 
reopen it in December. In addition, the 
government plans to buy San Juan's ex- 
clusive but ailing Racquet Club Hotel for 
$4,500,000 and turn part of it into a ho- 
tel school. El Convento Hotel is $4,000,- 
000 in debt and faces a grim future. 

Bombing Business. Some hotel owners 
are finally recognizing that room rates 
have been excessively high (as much as 
$60 per day for a single room, without 
meals). Governor Luis Ferré’s brother 
José, who last year bought the troubled 
Darlington Hotel and renamed it the 
Borinquen, has cut rates by a third and 
appealed for middle-class and conven- 
tion customers. Other hotels, including 
La Concha and Flamboyan, have posted 
their off-season rates sooner—and 
dropped them down further—than last 
year. They are offering double rooms for 
$21 to $26 a day, about $20 less than the 
usual high-season rate. Their decision to 
give the tourists some bargains comes 
none too soon, “Right now the lobbies 
look like undertakers’ parlors between 
funerals,” says Roberto Bouret, director 
of the hotel association. 

As in many other parts of the Ca- 
ribbean, tourism in Puerto Rico has 
been crimped by the U.S. recession 
and competition from cheap group-rate 
air fares to Europe. Another factor is 
the increasing violence in the fight be- 
tween proponents and opponents of 
Puerto Rican independence from the 
U.S. When urban guerrillas bombed 
seven stores in San Juan one night last 
month, 1,400 conventioneering pharma- 
cists were persuaded to remain only 











POLLUTION WARNING AT CONDADO LAGOON 
But some prices are coming down. 


after police and politicians gave them as- 
surances of protection. 

Most of the blame for the tourism de- 
cline belongs to the hotelmen, who dur- 
ing the boom days boosted prices ex- 
orbitantly and genially ignored visitors’ 
outraged complaints. Hotel employees 
did little to help, treating tourists indif- 
ferently and often with undisguised ill 
humor. The hotel workers had little to 
grumble about; their hourly wages and 
benefits soared an estimated 143% be- 
tween 1959 and 1970. During the same 
period, consumer prices rose by 40%. 

Puerto Rican businessmen now look 
to the island’s government to pluck them 
from the economic slough. Officers of 
the hotel association want a wage-price 
freeze in the tourist industry. Others in 
the tourist business demand that more 
public money be spent on promotion 
and advertising, even at the expense of 
public education. Casino owners are 
pressing the government to allow slot 
machines and games like baccarat, which 
are presently banned. The real answer, 
of course, lies in a return to the pre- 
boom formula of courteous treatment 
and reasonable prices. 
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You spend years saving for a big 
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vacation. 


A pickpocket spends years learning how fo ruin it. 


Finally, you’re going on that big 
vacation. The children are staying across the 
street, the dog and the goldfish are all taken care 
of, and you're at the airport and on your way to 
see America—at last. 

Naturally, you have plenty of money 
with you—enough to really do this trip right. 

The pickpocket applauds your decision. 
He’s spent years learning his trade. His training 
program includes practice with a dummy figure 
with bells on each of its pockets. When he gets 
good enough to open the pockets and remove a 
wallet without jingling the bells, he figures he’s 
ready for you. 

And he is. 

He’s so good, in fact, you probably can’t 
keep him from picking your pocket. But you can 
keep him from ruining your vacation. By carrying 
as little cash as possible. And protecting the rest 
of your money with American Express Travelers 
Cheques. 

If they are lost or stolen, you can go to 
the local American Express, subsidiary or repre- 
sentative office—they’re all over the U.S. and the 
world—and get your missing Cheques replaced. 

Even on weekends and holidays in the 
U.S. and western Europe, American Express can 
arrange an emergency refund of up to $100 to 


tide you over. To get your emergency refund in the 
U.S., call Western Union Operator 25. In western 
Europe, call the nearest Avis Rent A Car office. 

Only American Express gives refunds 
365 days a year. 

Our Cheques are good everywhere—at 
restaurants, nightclubs, hotels, motels, resorts, 
gas stations, stores—both here and abroad. You 
can get American Express Travelers Cheques 
where you bank for just 1¢ per dollar. 

They're as good as cash when you spend 
them—and a lot better should you lose them. 

So protect yourself and your next trip with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 

Because it could happen to you. 

Another travel hint: get confirmed hotel 
and car rental reservations worldwide in seconds 
...free. Call American Express Space Bank* 
Reservations toll-free at (800) AE 8-5000. 
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MATTHAU AS IRATE FATHER OF THE BRIDE . . . 


. .. AS PHILANDERING HUSBAND .. . 


CINEMA 





Triumph of a One-Man Trio 

Director Billy Wilder once ecstatically 
claimed that Walter Matthau “could 
play anything from Rhett Butler to Scar- 
lett O'Hara.” For more than a decade 
Matthau was as unpredictable as his fa- 
cial expressions: an adamant sheriff in 
Lonely Are the Brave, a psychopathic 
killer in Charade, an ambulance chaser 
in The Fortune Cookie, the libidinous 
suburban husband in A Guide for the 
Married Man, Of late, his roles have 
yielded an amusing but unvarying char- 
acter: the rumpled crank whose shpeesh 
shoundsh ash if it wash making itsh 
way around a shigar. Plaza Suite hap- 
pily puts him in reverse. In Arthur Hil- 
ler’s rigid transcription of Neil Simon's 
Broadway one-acters set in Manhattan's 
Plaza Hotel, Matthau essays not one 
part but three. Each is unique, all are 
achingly comic. 

In the curtain raiser, fluttery Karen 
Nash (Maureen Stapleton) books a suite, 
trying to rekindle the lust hopes of her 
23-year-old marriage. But saturnine Sam 
Nash proves as remote as room ser- 
vice. The reason, Karen correctly de- 
duces, is Sam’s office fixture, a Miss 
McCormack. It is not only the affair 
that grieves the wronged wife, it is the 
businessman's lack of enterprise. “Ev- 
eryone cheats with their secretaries,” 
she wails. “I expected something better 
from my husband!” But beneath the 
holy acrimony are wounding truths. Suc- 
cessful Sam is no longer struggling: he 
wants the arrivé’s most inaccessible 
prize: a destination. His plaint, “I just 
want to do it all over again,” is a car- 
icatured truth on the verge of tragedy. 
But, as always, Simon pulls back when 
the laughter stops. His comic mask seems 
to hide not wisdom but embarrassment. 

In the second playlet Matthau is a case 
of acute satyriasis billed as Jesse Kip- 
linger, Famous Hollywood Producer. 
When his New York schedule frees him 
from 2 to 4 p.m., Jesse books overcoy 
Muriel (Barbara Harris). He had stolen 


86 


her maidenhood 17 years earlier in sub- 
urbia; now he wants to return to the 
crime, if not the scene. Acting under an 
assumed mane, the red-wigged Matthau 
is a Narcissus whose self-love is conta- 
gious. But Muriel is immune until Jesse 
discovers the secret: big names. Drop- 
ping them like rose petals, he strews the 
path to the bedroom . . . Frank Sinatra 
. Paul Newman . . . Troy Donahue 
. Lee Marvin . 

The movie's zenith is reached in the 
closer. A florid father, despite misspelled 
names on matchbooks and overcharging 
musicians, is trying to give Daughter 
Mimsey a first-class wedding. Mimsey 
gives him a first-class crisis instead: she 
refuses to come out of the bathroom 
and go to the altar. As the afternoon de- 
generates, the bridled father’s assaults 
on the bathroom door leave him and 
his cutaway looking like Salvation Army 
rejects, His face a frieze of capillaries, 
Matthau ultimately makes King Lear 
seem a whining serf. 

All three skits are only mildly 
illuminating front-line communiqués 
from the sexual wars. But when Simon 
is writing them and Matthau reading 
them, substance seems almost beside 
the point. This has been a drab year 
for domestic comedy; in the valley of 
the bland, the one-joke man is king. 

® Stefan Kanfer 

Neil Simon notwithstanding, Walter 
Matthau employed Matthau Method 
Acting in defining the nuances of the 
three character portraits he puts on dis- 
play in Plaza Suite: he developed his 
own miniature biographies for them. In 
a benign, Lower East Side growl that 
reaches the ear about midway between 
W.C. Fields and a gramophone winding 
down, Matthau says: “That first guy 
now, he had a Jewish father and an Ital- 
ian mother, grew up poor and got rich 
in the garment business. The second 
guy is half Jewish and half German, 
grew up in Tenafly, N.J. The third 
guy, he was raised over on Tenth Av- 





. .. AND AS ANXIOUS LOTHARIO 


enue in Hell’s Kitchen. Worked on the 
docks, eventually got a good job in the 
union and saved a lot of money for his 
daughter’s wedding. He’s Irish, German 
and Swedish.” 

Matthau will settle for the life he 
has made for himself. Twenty-five years 
ago he was a 50¢-a-night extra in Yid- 
dish theater; at age 50, he now com- 
mands $500,000 a picture and 10% of 
the gross. There is littke doubt among 
those who have worked with him that 
he is worth the price. Says Jack Lem- 
mon, who has twice co-starred with Mat- 
thau and just finished directing him in 
a new film, Kotch: “He's the best actor 
I've ever worked with.” The trade pa- 
pers have declared him one of the ten 
top box office stars. “I’m Number 10,” 
Matthau announces with a mixture of 
ego and irony. “Right under Barbra 
Streisand. Can you imagine being un- 
der Barbra Streisand? Get me a bag, I 
may throw up.” 

The Plutonium. He is about as 
likely a candidate for superstardom as 
the neighborhood delicatessen man. He 
walks with a combination of soft shoe 
and shamble, and his shifting, slouching 
posture makes him look like a question 
mark with an identity crisis. The clothes, 
though subdued and expensive, lose the 
contest to the walk and the slouch: he 
seems the part he played—Oscar, the di- 
lapidated sportswriter in The Odd Cou- 
ple. “Every actor looks all his life for a 
part that will combine his talents with 
his personality,” Matthau says. “The 
Odd Couple was mine. That was the plu- 
tonium I needed. It all started hap- 
pening after that.” 

It almost stopped not long afterward. 
Matthau went from Broadway to a role 
in Billy Wilder's The Fortune Cookie 
and from there into a massive heart at- 
tack at the age of 45. He was out of ac- 
tion for almost half a year, but re- 
turned to finish the picture. He won an 
Oscar for it: “They wanted to give me 
something for all my long years of 
achievement before | died.” 

Matthau was a wildly enthusiastic 
gambler, but he is hedging the action 
a little since the heart attack. Lemmon 
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The only time you talk to an insurance 

company is when youre trying 
to squeeze money out of them or they’re 
trying to squeeze money out of you. 


Needless to say, this is not an 
ideal relationship. 

And we at Travelers think it’s 
time somebody in the insurance 
business did something to change 
things. 

So we've set up what we 
call The Travelers Office of Con- 
sumer Information. Which is a 
group of our best people, trained to 
explain what they know about 
insurance, in language other 
people can understand. 

If youre confused about what 
“no fault” automobile insurance 
really means, we'll explain it. 

If you've ever wondered 
how much money an insurance 
company pays out compared to 
how much it takes in, we'll tell you. 

If you'd like to know how 
insurance companies arrive at the 
rates they charge...or why some 
people can’t get insurance, we'll 
explain that. 

We'll discuss any issues of the 
day, any practices of the present— 
including the legal mumbo jumbo 
of insurance policies. 

We'll tell you what we 


think is going to happen in the 
insurance business in the near 
future...and what the changes will 
mean to you. 
You'll learn something and 
we'll learn something. 
And we won't spoil things by 
trying to sell you a policy. 
See, we've learned something 
already. 
Call toll-free 
during business hours weekdays 
(800) 243-0191 
Call collect from Connecticut 
277-6565 
Or you can write, if you prefer, 
to The Travelers Office of Consumer 
Information, One Tower Square, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 


| 
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remembers that “if you couldn’t find 
Walter on the set you looked in the 
phone booth. He'd be placing a bet.” 
He still visits the track for some im- 
modest but not extravagant betting 
(he is part owner of nine race hors- 
es), and limits himself to an occasional 
game of cards. It is a high limit, how- 
ever; he recently took $1,300 from 
Polly Bergen in a single hand of 
poker. To keep in decent shape, he 
runs five miles a day on the beach 
near his home in Pacific Palisades. 
Under the watchful eye of his wife 
Carol, he keeps his weight at about 180, 
munching on fruit and raw vegetables. 
He no longer smokes: friends say 
they have seen him walk up to strang- 
ers and deliver a lengthy and vehement 
antismoking lecture. Now he jokes 
about the heart attack, telling shaggy 
thrombosis stories which find him ex- 
periencing the first stabbing pain, snap- 
ping his fingers fatalistically and say- 
ing, “Shucks, it’s a little coronary.” 

Attila the Hun. He professes to have 
more serious concerns, Elaine May, for 
one. “Have you ever worked for Attila 
the Hun?” he asks with feigned hurt. 
“Martin Bormann? Rudolf Hess? A New 
Leaf was two months late, two million 
bucks over budget, and when Paramount 
asked her why, she said ‘It’s all on ac- 
count of Matthau. He keeps trying to 
grab me, and by the time he finally suc- 
ceeds it’s 4 o'clock and too late to do 
any work.’ Now I'll admit I was cer- 
tainly interested in grabbing Elaine, but 
making that the reason for the picture 
going so far over...” 

Then there are the critics, a few of 
whom have experienced something less 
than rapture over a few recent Mat- 
thau performances. He retaliates with in- 
dignant but anonymous letters, con- 
demning their shabby prose and shop- 
worn aesthetics. When one critic dis- 
missed him as “a good beer and 
undershirt comedian,” Matthau fired off 
a reply saying “that’s like calling Al- 
bert Einstein a good pinochle player.” 

Ultimate Luxury. Playwrights are not 
immune from the Matthau missives. 
When Neil Simon declined to change 
a line in The Odd Couple about double- 
headers that particularly bothered Mat- 
thau, the actor took to his typewriter 
and sent Simon a letter, signing it with 
the phony name of a “professor” at the 
University of Berlin. The letter took pe- 
dantic but persuasive exception to the 
line that had bugged Matthau. Im- 
pressed, Simon cut it out. 

Matthau also allows himself a hint 
of self-mockery, the ultimate luxury of 
the secure man. He even pretends to 
be worried about work. “I figure I can 
go for a year and a half without a job, 
then I hit the unemployment line and 
it’s all over,” he says. In fact, he has 
just rejected one offer at his usual fee be- 
cause he does not like the script and is 
haggling over a second assignment. 
“Let's face it, I really like all this mon- 
ey,” he says. “It looks like I've been mov- 
ing toward it all my life.” 
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The Blue Blazer 


The Oakland Athletics seem to have 
a thing about colorful names. To be 
sure, Blue Moon Odom is on the in- 
jury list, but that still leaves a trio of 
starting pitchers named Rollie Fingers, 
Catfish Hunter and Siggy Segui. Al- 
though their combined record is a me- 
diocre ten wins and eight losses and 
the team’s batting average is an anemic 
.244, the A’s are rolling along with a five- 
and-a-half-game lead in the West Di- 
vision of the American League. How 
come? The main reason is a 21-year- 
old lefthanded fireballer with a moniker 
made for the Oakland roster. The name 
—mark it well—is Vida Blue. 

Last week Vida (as in Ida) Blue (as 
in streak) set down the world cham- 
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OAKLAND’S VIDA BLUE 
No finesse, but busted bats. 


pion Baltimore Orioles with four hits 
to register his eighth straight victory, 
against one defeat. He now leads the 
American League in earned-run average 
(1.01), strikeouts (78), shutouts (4) and 
complete games (8). His approach is dev- 
astatingly simple: “I blow them down” 
—meaning he pitches fastballs 80% of 
the time. “I don’t try to finesse a bat- 
ter,” he says. “I just try to hit the cor- 
ners or jam a guy and break his bat. I 
enjoy breaking a guy's bat.” He enjoys 
it so much that he runs to the mound 
every inning. Once there, he talks to him- 
self constantly, rehashing each batter's 
weaknesses. “When I’m going good,” 
he says matter-of-factly, “I don’t be- 
lieve there is a batter who can hit me.” 
The Orioles’ Frank Robinson tends to 
agree: “You know what Blue’s going to 
throw and you still can’t catch up 
to it.” 

Blue is not the sole reason for Oak- 
land's success. Dick Williams, their new 
no-nonsense manager—the team’s elev- 
enth in the past eleven years—has taught 
the erratic, phlegmatic A’s to think pos- 


itive. Confidence has never been a prob- 
lem for “my little Sandy Koufax,” as 
Williams likes to call Blue—with one 
qualifier. “Koufax didn’t become a pitch- 
er for six years,” says Williams, “Vida’s 
there already.” 

Too Rough. Baseball scouts knew 
where Vida was when, as a schoolboy 
in Mansfield, La., he struck out 21 bat- 
ters in a seven-inning game. Football 
scouts were already trailing him, es- 
pecially after he threw 35 touchdown 
passes in his senior year at DeSoto 
High. Turning down football scholarship 
offers from 25 colleges, he signed 
with the A’s for a $50,000 bonus. 
After leading the American Association 
in strikeouts, he was brought up to Oak- 
land late last season. In_ his first 
game, Blue, one of the few switch-hit- 
ting pitchers in baseball, clouted a three- 
run homer to help the A’s to a 7-4 
win. In his second outing he hurled a 
one-hitter. Then in his fourth start, he 
stunned the slugging Minnesota Twins 
with a no-hitter. Asked how many vic- 
tories he thinks Blue will have this sea- 
son, Williams answers: “How many 
starts will he have?” 

Actually, if Vida were to continue at 
his present torrid pace, he would amass 
more than 40 wins. But not even Vida 
is that confident. Every time he pitches 
he superstitiously puts two dimes into 
his pocket to “represent the hope of 20 
wins.” By that standard, he still seems 
a little cheap. At the very least, Vida 
Blue promises to be a two-bit pitcher. 


Jeremiah of Jock Liberation 

“It did not take a genius,” says Jack 
Scott, director of the Institute for the 
Study of Sport and Society, “to see a 
couple of years ago that the counter- 
culture was going to have an impact 
on the nation’s athletics, one of the 
most conservative, narrow and encrusted 
segments of our society.” It did take a 
kind of Jock Jeremiah, though, to spread 
the word and to preach the gospel of 
locker-room dissent. That Scott has 
done. After teaching a course called “In- 
tercollegiate Athletics and Education: 
A_ Socio-Psychological Evaluation” at 
the University of California at Berkeley 
last year, he founded his nonprofit in- 
stitute to hold seminars, publish a news- 
letter and “help interpret what's going 
on in sport and make it what it can 
and should be.” His new book, called 
The Athletic Revolution (Free Press; 
$3.45), is long on rhetoric and short on 
solutions, but its compilation of arti- 
cles, speeches and case histories is none- 
theless the most penetrating of the spate 
of recent books* that question not only 


* Including Out of Their League by former 
St. Louis Linebacker Dave Meggyesy, Swimmer 
Don Schollander’s Deep Water, and The Way 
It Is, by Curt Flood, the rebellious outfielder 
who last month abandoned his comeback try 
with the Washington Senators, 
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the structure but the philosophy of 
sports. 

Scott, 29, a 9.6 man in the 100-yd. 
dash before an arthritic ankle cut short 
his track career at Stanford, contends 
that the “quasi-militaristic manner” in 
which “racist, insensitive” coaches co- 
erce their “captive athletes” robs sport of 
its “best justification—that it is fun to 
do.” The problem, he says, is that “sport 
in America is more spectator- than par- 
ticipant-oriented.” Though he allows that 
competition is necessary to develop tal- 
ent, he emphasizes that “the process of 
sport is more important than the prod- 
uct. The beauty is in the classic struggle 
of man against man, man against nature 
and man against himself. The index of 
how well you do is how well you strug- 
gle. If you don’t struggle well, you should 
feel badly. But you shouldn't feel badly 
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SCOTT & WIFE JOGGING 
Searching for an ideal society. 


just because you lose. The final score 
should be almost incidental.” 

Violence and Sadism. Scott's thesis 
would be scorned by such hard-nosed 
coaches as Leo Durocher (“Nice guys 
finish last”) or the late Vince Lombardi 
(“Winning isn’t everything; it’s the only 
thing”). Though Scott is primarily in- 
terested in reforming college athletics, 
the ramification of his ideas nevertheless 
carries through all sports, from the pro- 
fessional game right down to the Little 
League. When Dave Meggyesy quit his 
$35,000 job as linebacker for the St. 
Louis Cardinals last season, he holed 
up in Scott's apartment for four months 
to write Out of Their League. The book 
is an angry, sometimes self-righteous at- 
tack on the “incredible racism,” “de- 
humanizing conditions” and “violence 
and sadism” of pro football. Sparing 
no one, Meggyesy rails against coaches, 
trainers, who “do more dealing in drugs 
than the average junkie,” and players, 
one of whom (Jim Ringo, former All- 
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League center for Lombardi’s Green 
Bay Packers) supposedly told Meggyesy 
in all seriousness that “in football the 
Commies are on one side of the ball 
and we're on the other.” 

The sport  establishment—coaches, 
athletic directors, team owners, league 
officials—usually tries to dismiss its crit- 
ics as a few isolated malcontents; but 
the charge simply doesn’t wash. In The 
Athletic Revolution, Scott notes that 
since 1967 the athletics programs at 
more than 100 schools “have been 
rocked by some form of disturbance.” 
Most have involved athletes protesting 
what they consider racism and unfair dis- 
ciplinary rules. The extent of what Scott 
calls “the turmoil in sport” does not 
stop with amateurs. Just last month, no 
less a pro star than George Sauer, the 
brilliant wide receiver for the New York 
Jets, announced that he was quitting 
football because it “works to mold you 
into someone easy to manipulate.” With 
Scott coaching from the sidelines, Sauer 
said he loved the game but not the “sys- 
tem” that tries “to keep players in a pro- 
longed state of adolescence.” 

Given to Excess. It could be argued, 
of course, that instead of dropping out, 
a reform-minded athlete would be more 
effective working from within, through 
the increasingly militant players’ asso- 
ciations. Though Sauer made his an- 
nouncement through the Institute for 
the Study of Sport and society, Scott 
says that he did not urge Sauer to quit 
but simply “helped him make the tran- 
sition from jock back to human being.” 
Scott's critics scoff at his institute as a 
kind of halfway house for troubled ath- 
letes (in fact, it is a family operation 
which Scott and his wife Micki run 
out of an office above his apartment in 
Oakland, Calif.). They regard his work 
as inconsequential if not unfair—and in- 
deed Scott is sometimes given to ex- 
cess. In an earlier book called Athletics 
for Athletes, he delivered the sweeping 
and undocumented charge that too many 
coaches “have problems with latent 
homosexuality.” 

Nonetheless, the movement that Scott 
represents cannot be easily dismissed. 
The aspects of sport he explores in his 
book—racism, “shamateurism,” drug 
abuse, dictatorial coaches, overemphasis 
on winning, the role of athletics in ed- 
ucation—are problems that organized 
sports, like it or not, must grapple with 
in the 1970s. 

It will be a long, hard struggle. Mar- 
shaled against jock liberation is what 
Scott calls the “paternalistic authori- 
tarianism” of the sport establishment. 
“The dominant philosophy in American 
athletics,” as Scott calls it, is summed 
up in a speech by Max Rafferty, the for- 
mer California State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. At a conference of 
athletic directors, Rafferty, a onetime 
high school football coach, allowed that 
“there are two great national institutions 
which simply cannot tolerate either in- 
ternal dissension or external interfer- 
ence: our armed forces and our inter- 





scholastic sports program. Both are of 
necessity benevolent dictatorships.” De- 
scribing athletes as “decent, reasonably 
patriotic Americans” who are “under in- 
creasing attack from the kooks, crum- 
bums and Commies,” he avowed his 
love of sports as symbolizing “the clean, 
bright, fighting spirit which is America it- 
self.” Rafferty, reports Scott, was given 
a standing ovation. 

Joyous Activity. Organized sport will 
undoubtedly continue to move away 
from Rafferty’s ideal of a benevolent dic- 
tatorship; but it will surely fall some- 
where short of Scott's grandiose vision 
of “a humane, just society in which 
sport will flourish as a meaningful, joy- 
ous activity.” In the era of Joe Na- 
math, the old image of the sports hero 
as a crew-cut, Wheaties-eating, All- 
American boy is fast fading, as are 
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MEGGYESY LOMBARDI 
The Commies v. the other side. 


many of the petty restrictions on an ath- 
lete’s life-style. What will linger is the tra- 
ditional ethic that winning is synon- 
ymous with success. At colleges where 
alumni contributions have a way of vary- 
ing in direct relationship to the success 
of the football team, coaches who val- 
ue their jobs will still strive to win at al- 
most any cost. Among the pros, where 
players are supposedly beyond the age 
of character building, sport will remain 
spectator-oriented for as long as ad- 
mission is charged. 

If winning is to be an end in itself, 
Scott would like to change the means 
to that end. “Lombardi and the other 
over-authoritarian coaches have proved 
that heavy discipline can produce win- 
ners,” he says. “But it is also possible 
to learn and develop in a more free 
and creative atmosphere. You can be a 
human being without sacrificing qual- 
ity.” Such is the struggle that sports 
will play out in the 1970s. The opening 
whistle in fact has just sounded. 
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The Horse Lost the Way 


CUBA, THE PURSUIT OF FREEDOM by 
Hugh Thomas. 1,696 pages. Harper & 
Row. $20. 


Villains somehow look blacker and 
heroines fairer under that Caribbean sun. 
In 1897, on the eve of the U.S. interven- 
tion to free Cuba from Spain, the fairest 
of all heroines to North Americans was a 
rebel named Evangelina Cisneros—“this 
tenderly nurtured girl,” the New York 
Journal mourned, “imprisoned at eigh- 
teen among the most depraved Negresses 
of Havana.” In the flesh, Evangelina was 
a bloodthirsty lass who tried to kidnap a 
Spanish officer, but no matter. The Jour- 
nal had her smuggled out of prison dis- 
guised as a sailor and exhibited her tri- 
umphantly at an open-air reception in 
Madison Square. A half-century later 
came Fidel (“I am not a Communist”) 
Castro, briefly a hero of U.S. journalism 
during the — black-and-white-television 
era. He was, he said, fighting for a Cuba 
where “everyone could assemble, associ- 
ate, speak and write with complete free- 
dom.” Now in his 13th year of power, 
“the Horse” (as Cubans call Castro) has 
already found it necessary, by his own 
admission, to shoot 3,500 of his country- 
men and imprison 20,000 more. 

With that dismaying image, Hugh 
Thomas’ “pursuit of freedom” through 
200 years of Cuban history has come 
full circle. Thomas is a historian of cath- 
olic curiosity who can construct en- 
grossing narrative even from the bal- 
ance sheets of 19th century sugar mills. 
To prepare his 1,696 pages of history, 
politics and anecdote, he has visited 
Cuba repeatedly. He seems to have 
talked to everybody not dead or in jail, 
and read everything, even all of Fidel 
Castro’s speeches. As in his 1961 study 
of the Spanish Civil War, he seems scru- 
pulously fair. The book furnishes the 
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raw material for any number of in- 
terpretations at variance with his own. 

As is often the case in Latin America, 
the reasons for Cuba’s melancholy fail- 
ure at democracy go back a long way. In 
the first half of his book Thomas deals 
with everything from 1762, when the 
British captured Havana, to Castro's 
1959 takeover. He cites the peculiar vul- 
nerability of a rich single crop (sugar), 
which made the island a major prize for 
colonial exploitation and left it with an 
economy still cruelly dependent on the 
whims of foreign buyers. Partly as a re- 
sult, Cuba never developed a coherent, 
stratified society. In colonial times, un- 
scrupulous slave traders could, and did, 
buy titles from the Spanish for $25,000, 
and no true and stabilizing aristocracy 
ever evolved. After a sugar crisis in the 
1880s such aristocrats as there were fell 
under the influence of large corporations, 
many of them American. When at the 
turn of the century Cuba, with U.S. help, 
joyfully threw off Spanish rule and en- 
tered history as a nation, it was not ready 
for parliamentary democracy. 

Students to the Sharks. Its helpful 
Yankee neighbor, moreover, as Thomas 
points out, proceeded with an unsettling 
mixture of high-minded amity and sheer 
avarice. Indeed, as Thomas presents it, 
the central failure of the U.S. in the tur- 
bulent and bloody story of the island was 
that it could neither take Cuba quite se- 
riously enough nor leave it quite alone. 
After helping toss out the Spanish in 
1898, it asserted the right to intervene in 
island affairs—through the notorious 
Platt Amendment, which was incorpo- 
rated into the original Cuban constitu- 
tion. Thomas argues that in fact the U.S. 
would have done better simply to take 
over the island British-style and prepare 
it for self-government. 

The suggestion will no doubt stir rage 
in both Washington and Havana. But it 
is a sad and telling commentary that 
Cuba has rarely been so honestly run as 
during the brief U.S. occupation (1899 
to 1902) under General Leonard Wood, 
who helped eradicate yellow fever and 
set up an ambitious, though thoroughly 
inappropriate public school system mod- 
eled on Ohio's. Thereafter, a succession 
of charming thieves and defective dem- 
ocrats occupied the presidential palace. 
The most candid was Alfredo Zayas 
(1921-25). Upon passage of a multimil- 
lion-dollar harbor bill, he announced that 
he had “300,000 good reasons for sign- 
ing it.” Cuba's two ablest home-grown 
rulers were the tyrants who followed Za- 
yas. When Dictator Gerardo Machado 
(1925-33) snuffed out constitutional de- 
mocracy, he had student and labor lead- 
ers thrown to the sharks off Morro Cas- 
tle. After ex-Army Sergeant Fulgencio 
Batista took over in 1934, he remained, 
both in and out of office, the dominant 
figure in Cuban political life until the ad- 
vent of Fidel Castro. 

During Batista’s reign, deadly groups 
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FIDEL CASTRO 
Socialismo chachacha. 


of political gangsters flourished under 
the control of local bosses. Curiously 
enough, Fidel Castro ran with the rough- 
est of these gangs while he was a law stu- 
dent at the University of Havana in the 
1940s. As a result of this underworld ex- 
perience, Thomas writes, “the future 
leader of the Cuban socialist revolution 
learned much about the nature of Cuban 
political institutions, their susceptibility 
to violence and their corruption.” 

Because of Castro’s gangster connec- 
tions, the middle-class democrats of Ha- 
vana (lawyers, doctors and merchants) 
consistently underrated him, believing 
that nobody would flock to such a ban- 
ner. When their own children did just 
that, they at least half believed Castro's 
protestations in his mountain redoubt 
that he was just another liberal like them- 
selves. Castro cleverly avoided tests of 
arms with Batista, correctly perceiving, 
as Thomas puts it, that he was con- 
ducting not primarily guerrilla warfare 
but rather “a political campaign in a tyr- 
anny, with the campaigner being de- 
fended by armed men.” 

Socialist Shoe Heels. By 1959, the 
Cuban worker had attained a standard 
of living equal to that of the U.S. work- 
er in 1941-42. But Cuba’s position as a 
U.S. partner, however profitable, was be- 
coming emotionally intolerable not only 
to Castro but to masses of Cubans. 
“To choose to be free meant for many 
Cubans,” says Thomas, “and above all 
for Castro, to act in a way most cal- 
culated to anger the U.S.” Thomas 
agrees with those observers who say 
that it was no fondness for Communism 
but a galloping hatred of American 
power that led Castro toward Com- 
munism and tyranny. 

Typically, Castro has tried to outdo 
all other socialist leaders by abolishing 
material incentives and leaping straight 
into “pure Communism,” a policy that 
resulted in various economic disasters. 
Long before Che Guevara departed to 
fight in the Congo and Bolivia, he was 
complaining that socialist shoe heels fell 
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and the time you’re doing. 
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What you see there (with your one look) hour periods respectively. 
It's also a precision timepiece with a ters per hour). 
The Chronograph “C” will do all these 


is the Bulova Chronograph “C.” 
It’s a stopwatch with a sweep-second second hand that works independently of 
things soaking wet (it's water resistant). 
It turns your wrist into an all-weather, 


hand that measures time to ¥s of a second. _ the stopwatch. 
And, finally, it’s a tachometer with a scale 
24-hour information center, 


And it has two totalizer dials that add up 
that gives you a direct reading of the aver- 


those split seconds into 30-minute and 12- 
Chronograph “‘C.”" $125. Other Chronograph models from $85. Available at fine jewelry and department stores. Bulova Watch Company, Inc, 
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off in one day and that socialist Coca- 
Cola tasted terrible. There are notable 
consumer shortages as well—the meat 
/ ration is just three-quarters of a pound 

per week. Yet the economy has never 

emem es & been adequately organized, and some 
workers average as little as four hours 


| a day on the job. Through it all, how- 
e name. ! ever, a charming and invincibly Cuban 


gaiety survives—“Viva el socialismo 


/ chachacha,” as a revolutionary slogan 
ot rs 1 8 Rf 70) 8 | Rs oes 


e The great value of Thomas’ heavy vol- 


ll f £ ume is that it puts an appalling story to- 
Wi never orge gether in one place for the first time 
—_ 7 4 —and in unemotional _ perspective. 
h t t wt 70 i Though Thomas deplores the despotism 
t e as e. ’ _—— into which Cuba has sunk, he points 
; a, out that Castro himself is still widely 
popular, and he recognizes that some 
sort of break with the U.S. was nec- 
essary if Cuba was ever to escape her 
role as a U.S, appendage. Castro’s worst 
problem is finding himself as dependent 
on the Russians as he ever was on the 
U.S. Russian officials brag that they 
can bring him to heel any time by shut- 
ting off the oil taps at Baku. Back dur- 
ing the missile crisis in 1962, when 
Castro learned that the Russians had 
sold him out, he swore, kicked the wall 
and broke a mirror. “Small powers can 
often begin a world crisis,” says Thom- 
as. “Great powers always end them.” 
® Richard Armstrong 





Rufflers and Ripping Coves 


THIEF-TAKER GENERAL, THE RISE AND 
FALL OF JONATHAN WILD by Gerald How- 
son. 338 pages. St. Martin's Press. $8.95. 





By 1712 it had become “burthensome 
to the nation” to house bankrupts in Lon- 
don’s two debtors’ prisons, despite the ex- 
action of stiff entrance fees and rents 
for all cells better than the most wretch- 
ed. Accordingly, Parliament voted to 
turn the debtors loose. One of them 
was Jonathan Wild, an energetic, 29- 
year-old bucklemaker and bailiffs nark 
whose sole distinction before his im- 
prisonment was that he had accumulated 
debts of 61 £ 6/. 

There was a much better fiscal bal- 
ance to Wild’s career over the next 13 
years, and only a moralist could say 
whether he was more burdensome to 
the nation in jail or out. Wild per- 
fected England's first coherent system 
for detecting and arresting criminals. 
Yet his success at organizing crime de- 
tection was due to the fact that he 
took great care to organize the crime 
in the first place. He not only became 
the “Thief-Taker General of Great Brit- 
G | ain and Ireland,” as he took to calling 


Se | himself; he was also the realm’s prin- 

Sir Robert BURNET I's ® | cipal thief. 
° ° . : Trade in Children. The thief-taking 
White Satin Gin » | racket had limitless possibilities; the con- 


A < a : stabulary of the time was weak, crim- 
One SIP, and you'll know why its maker was knighted. inals were many, and Parliament had 
authorized payment of 40 £ for evidence 

in a Capital case. This system of re- 

‘ . = | wards was intended to break up Lon- 
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Sports Car Club of America drivers 
call ita champion. 


(Typical American understatement.) 


In the SCCA National Championships last 
year, the Mark III Spitfire took first, second 
and third in its class. 

Champion indeed! That's what the Eng- 
lish would call a bit of all right. 

But we didn’t rest on our laurels. We rad- 





inside, Ferrari body designer Michelotti did 
a lot for the outside. 

As far as we can tell, the car is now— 
to use an American term—‘A-OK’ by any- 
body’s standards. You try it at your Triumph 
dealer. Thenewimproved champion for 1971 


ically reworked the 1970 champion to make . =.98 fearrier| 
it work even better for 1971. On our new Triumph Spitfire © 
Mark IV, we strengthened the engine bear- me ul 
ings, designed a new close ratio all-synchro_—_ For the name of your nearest Triumph dealer, 
gearbox and modified the suspension for call 800-631-1971 toll free. 
improved balance and road holding. In New Jersey, call 800-962-2803. 

And while we were doing things for the British Leyland Motors, Inc., Leonia, N. J. 07605. 
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don’s big gangs by making betrayal proft- 
itable. The trouble was that although 
there were some 350 capital offenses 
on the books, it was not always easy or 
politic to lay hands on those who had ac- 
tually committed them. This led nat- 
urally to frame-ups, and also to a brisk 
trade in children and other innocents 
who were induced to commit crimes so 
that they might be betrayed. 

Wild was not the first thief-taker to 
turn a profit in this trade; he was mere- 
ly the most gifted. A proof of his tal- 
ent was one of his creations known as 
the “Lost Property Office.” Wild would 
approach a citizen from whom money 
or documents had been stolen (generally 
in a theft organized by Wild), and rep- 
resent himself as a man whose crime- 
fighting had given him some knowledge 
of the underworld. Perhaps he could 
be of help. In a day or two—some- 
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JONATHAN WILD 
Hanged by a wedding guest. 


times only a few hours—he would re- 
turn with the suggestion that the cit- 
izen appear at a street-corner rendez- 
vous, prepared to pay a reward. No, 
Wild wanted nothing; to be of service 
was satisfaction enough. From the 
thieves he took the greater part of their 
profit. Those not sufficiently grateful he 
betrayed to the courts. 

Beggar's Opera. Achievement such 
as Wild’s does not go unnoticed, and 
one day in front of Old Bailey a be- 
trayed colleague named Blueskin Blake 
tried to cut the Thief-Taker General's 
head off with a dull knife. He failed 
In 1725, though, Wild was sentenced 
to be hanged by a corrupt judge (ap- 
propriately, on false evidence that he 
had received a bit of stolen lace). Wild 
died wealthy, though. During his career 
the reward for giving evidence rose from 
£40 to £140, or from $2.000 to $7,000 
in modern money, as Author Gerald 
Howson reckons it. The figures seem in- 
flated; he reports, for instance, that the 
highest-priced whores of the time cost 
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SNOOPY PINS 
only $3.00 each 


plus 25¢ shipping 
Here's Snoopy—on the slopes, dropping 
back to pass, lifting a slap shot into the 
nets, cheering on his favorite team—12 
captivating pins that feature the World's 
Greatest Sportsdog in action. Always a 
pleasing performer, Snoopy is in top 
form as the star of this delightful col- 
lection of handcrafted cloisonné pins. 
Each is finished in several colorful 
enamels and 14-kt. gold trim, and 
stands 1° tall. Also available in %” 
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Railroads help keep your community well-informed 
We deliver newsprint paper...at lowest cost 


Newspapers are vital to man's 
communication, to his total under- 
standing of today's pertinent lifestyle. 
Railroads help bridge the communica- 
ifelamer-loMe) Melee lire Mur Wiel 

rolls of high-speed newsprint paper to 
waiting presses. We even transport raw 
b TeleleMlelet--laleMeilie MB eMullit Mielm@s)-ls-18 
felcolel tio tlelsMmat-liigel-(e Bet lig MAsb mel 
lumber and wood, 86% of all pulp for 
paper. That's why your newspaper is still 
one of the biggest bargains you can 
buy. The next time you read about 


ASTRO (America’s Sound Transportation 
Review Organization) in your newspaper, 
you should know that this is the group 
interested in preserving our nation's 
railroads. ASTRO suggests that federal 
legislation be passed to assistrailroads 
in their struggle to hold their own by 
offering financial help on rights of way 
and equipment, providing the same 
support as rail competitors have 
received. ASTRO and the L&N suggest 
you write your Congressmen and Senators 
to support the ASTRO program. 





conducted in the open air regardless of 


Our editors read through hundreds 
of ordinary books to find a handful 
of extraordinary ones. 

But we think that’s what a book 
club is all about. 

Not just to save you money, 
but to save you time. 

Each and every one of the 
selections listed here was chosen 
for its excellence, for its 
relevance, for literary and 
journalistic merit. After all, 
we're not just selling books. = 
We're recommending them. * 

Start with atrial & 
membership. 


Get 3 books for Sl. 


) 866. Farragan’s Retreat. Tom McHale, 
Pub. ed, $6.95. 


[} 425, The Greening of America. Charles 
A. Reich, Pub. ed. $7.95. 


[) 869, The Forgotten Soldier. Guy Sajer. 
Pub, ed. $8.95. 


[) 842. Radical Chic & Mau-Mauing the 
Flak Catchers. Tom Wolfe. Pub, ed. $5.95 
(") 865. Blueschild Baby. George Cain. 
Pub, ed, $6.95 


) 423. Nixon Agonistes, Garry Wills. 
Pub. ed. $10.00 


] 870, America and Russia in a Changing 
World. W. Averell Harriman. Pub, ed. $5.95 


() 424. Crisis in the Classroom. Charles E. 
Silberman. Pub. ed. $10.00 


(-) 845. The Wheel of Love. Joyce Carol 
Oates. Pub. ed, $6.95 


[ 502. The Military Establishment. Adam 
Yarmolinsky. Pub. ed. $10.00 


867. Polemics and Prophesies 1967-70. 
L. F. Stone. Pub. ed. $10.00 
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The Book Find Club. 


Please send me the 3 books I’ve checked in the boxes above and bill me only 
ation cc 
r of the Boo! 


Every title offered by the Book 

Find Club represents a solid saving 

on the publishers’ prices. 

(You will also be eligible, starting with 
your first regular selection, to buy 
bonus books at a fraction of the 
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regular prices from the Book 
Find bonus book list.) And with 
a year’s trial membership, you 
can resign after taking four 
books. Start your 
membership by selecting 
any three from this list 
for $1,plus postage 
and handling. If you 
bargain-hunt through 
the list you can get about 
$32 worth of great books 
for your $1. 


See 
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[) 872. Decision. Richard Harris. 
Pub, ed. $5.95 


[) 873. Crazy Sundays. Aaron Latham. 
Pub, ed, $7.95 


() 861. Super Spectator and the Electric 
Lilliputians. William O. Johnson, Jr. 
Pub. ed. $6.95 


[) 422. The Lost Crusade. Chester L. 
Cooper. Pub, ed. $12.00 


| 421. “R.F.K, Must Die!” Robert Blair 
Kaiser. Pub, ed, $9.95 
[) 419. Sisterhood is Powerful. Robin 
Morgan. Pub. ed. $8.95 
[) 416. The Age of Aquarius, William 
Braden. Pub. ed. $7.95 

816. My Lai 4, Seymour Hersh. 

Pub. ed. $5.9 
[] 807, Maleolm X. John Henrik Clarke. 
Pub. ed. $7.95 


[) 813. Everything You Always Wanted 
to Know About Sex But Were Afraid to 
Ask. David Reuben, M.D, Pub. ed. $6.95 


[) 808, Civilisation. Lord Kenneth Clark. 
Pub. ed, $15.00 (Counts as 2 books) 
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£50 a night, by his scale an absurd 
$2,500 in 1971 dollars. 

Defoe wrote about Wild, and so did 
Fielding (The Life of Mr. Jonathan 
Wild the Great). John Gay used him as 
the model for Peachum (“Impeach em”) 
in his Beggar's Opera. The story can 
stand any amount of retelling, and How- 
son's is full of wonderful oddments: at 


weather; the original Jenny Diver sat 
in church with false, gloved hands fold- 
ed primly across her stomach, while 
her real ones picked adjacent purses. 
There are also some linguistic notes: 
| “Rattling Lay” was stealing from coach- 
es, “Rufflers” were strong-arm men, 
“Ripping Coves” broke into houses by 
ripping up roofs, and “palliards, tat- 
terdemalions and clapperdogeons” were 
wanderers. At his trial Wild claimed 
that an unsuccessful mercury cure for 
syphilis had caused his mouth to water 
so copiously that he could not address 
the court without spitting. The judge re- 
fused a postponement. The hangman 
who hanged Wild had been a guest at 
his wedding. 





= John Skow 


Merrily, Merrily 


DRIFTING by Stephen Jones, with il- 
lustrations by Richard Brown. 442 pages. 
Macmillan. $12.50. 


“To most people,” says Stephen Jones 
of Shennuck, R.L, “things do not flow, 
especially small bodies of water in their 
vicinity.” The former Coast Guardsman, 
lobsterman and author of the bizarre 
novel Turpin believes that most people 
view such water as a static extension of 


their own property, “a background 
against which lawn furniture may 


repose.” In Drifting, an antique-flavored 
narrative of his small-craft outings in 
Louisiana, New Jersey, Delaware, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, Jones asserts 
his ancient riparian rights to re-establish 
spiritual and public relations with the ba- 
sic element that flows and quenches. 
Sprayed and Spayed. Shoving off in 
a 10-ft. Styrofoam hull, sometimes with 
friends, sometimes with his wife, the 
mysterious “L,” Jones bobs along the 
polluted waters that separate his fellow 
citizens one from the other and each 
from himself. The urban river, says 
Jones, “is the memory bank of all past 
bodily errors, assaulting the most care- 
fully bathed, sprayed, spayed and 
pressed.” To Jones’ eye, despoliation, 
like nearly everything else in Drifting, 
can be delightfully ambiguous. The Lin- 
coln Tunnel reminds him of an ex- 
tended lavatory wall; there is fascination 
in the waverings of tin cans, tires and 
old shoes under a few inches of water. 
Yet drifting can be dangerous. In a 
narrow South Jersey channel, flanked by 
buildings and shadowed by vehicular 
| traffic, the Joneses are nearly run down 
by the Kuddle-Toi, Too, an expanse of 


COCOONS SOOSESOHSSSHOSSESEHHH SS “>sily cabin cruiser operated by a corpu- 
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Make the world 
YOU liVE IN... LIVADINE. 222: sin 05) 4:02 consitoning 


Heat it with a Day & Night furnace. Clean it with a Day & Night electronic 
air cleaner. Humidify it with a Day & Night humidifier. And, for hot water, For information, write to Day & Night Company, 
count on a Day & Night Jetglas water heater. Life will be beautiful! La Puente, Calitornia or Collierville, Tennessee 


day & night 


your comfort company 








A BankAmericard”™ is e & agencies, service stations, 
money for a New York restaurants — and 
executive flying to London. just about every other 


It’s money for 
a Phoenix couple honey 
mooning in Acapulco. 

It’s money for a 
Denver school teacher touring Canada. 

It’s money for an Atlanta family visiting 
Japan. 

A BankAmericard is the most convenient 
money for you to travel with in many 
foreign countries and, of course, in all 50 states. 
The airlines accept BankAmericard just 
like money. And so do hotels, motels, rent-a-car 


as money. 


place you spend 
money when you take 
a trip. 

With BankAmericard 
you avoid the worry of carrying cash. You 
cross borders without changing foreign currencies. 
And since you get an immediate receipt every 
time you use it, you get a complete record 
of your travel expenses. 

Next time you travel for business 
or pleasure, take along your BankAmericard. 
It makes a great traveling companion. 


‘Travel money. 
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lent man who apparently makes little dis- 
tinction between yachting and barreling | | 
a large sedan. “We're gonna crush your | 
crappy little boat!” cries the man’s wife, | 
as Mrs. Jones skillfully mars the word | 
Kuddle with her paddle. In Delaware. 
Jones accidentally splits his wife's scalp 
with an anchor, and later nearly comes | 
to grief against a drawbridge as a guest 
on a Chinese junk manned by incompe- 
tents and flying a masturbating pet mon- | 
key from its masthead. 

Wharfing Yarns. Mostly, however, 
drifting gives Jones the chance to chart 
the indirections of his own ironic, eccen- 
trically ballasted mind. It is the kind of 
mind that can easily mingle references to 
Henry James, Robbe-Grillet and Li-yii 
with equations on dam overflow, yarns 
about wharf characters and slices of lo- 
cal history. It is the kind of mind that can 
see The Story of O and Thomas Mer- 
ton’s Seven Storey Mountain as two mo- 
nastic classics and, like Mark Twain in 
Huckleberry Finn, revel in naming ob- 
jects for their own sake. Jones’ notes at 
the ends of his chapters are models of 
tart New England wit, and his conversa- | 
tions with his friends have the unworld- 
ly, though undeniably human quality of 
Alice in Wonderland or Edward Lear's 
poem about the Jumblies—who, inciden- 
tally, did their drifting in a sieve. 

As distinct from those wanderers who, 
to mock the present. dress like De- 
pression Okies, trading-post Tontos or 
deserters from the Bolivian army, Jones 
seems very much at ease with himself. 
Where a certified counterculture writer 
like Richard Brautigan beats a well-at- 
tended retreat into an America of little 
more than his own enchanting imag- 
ination, Jones and his friends privately 
brave real effluvia. It would be a grand 
experience to be up a creek with them 
—with or without a paddle. 

® R.Z. Sheppard 
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Are 


youap 





rospect 


for the 
Peace Corps? 


Answer these six 
questions and see. 


L. Are you between the ages of 18 and 80? 


2. Are you experienced in some occupation or trade, such as 
electrical engineering, farming, nursing or teaching math? 


3. If you are a liberal arts major with no specialized job 
training, would you be willing to be trained by the 
Peace Corps for a specialized job based on your aptitudes? 


A. Are you willing to acquire a working knowledge of a 
foreign language if given the proper training? 


5. Are you single or, if married, would you be willing to 
have your family accompany you overseas for two years? 

6. Do you have a genuine desire to work in partnership with 
people in other parts of the world, helping them 


improve their lives? 


How to rate your answers. 


If your answers to at least 
four of the six questions are 
“Yes,” you are a prospect for 
the Peace Corps. 

The Peace Corps today is 
open to every American of 
ability who wants to share that 
ability with people who need 
it. Among the thousands of 
Peace Corps Volunteers now 


serving in 60 countries are 
girls of 22 and grandmothers 
of 55; recent college gradu- 
ates and self-taught master me- 
chanics; single people and peo- 
ple with families; blacks and 
whites. 
Like to know more? Write 
Peace Corps, Washington, 
D. C.'20525. 


The Peace Corps 


You can be proud of it. You can be part of it. 
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Vic Tennison, 


i —, a contractor 
‘ from Yucca 
» *‘ es Valley, 
California 


owns his et Toyota Corona. 

Everyday it takes him some 
175 miles back and forth to 
work. Many times it takes him 
on business trips around the 
country. 5,000 miles at a clip 
is nothing. 

Yet Tennison’s Corona has 


still managed to survive. 

“Oh, sure, I've put it in the 
shop a couple of times)’ he says. 
“For instance, I needed new 
brake shoes at around 100,000 
miles. And I think we put in 
new rings at 139,000 and 
another rear end in at 175,000" 

Tennison does claim a secret 
youth formula. 

“You buy a good car. You 
take good care of it. It takes 
good care of you”’ 

Now, we don't promise you a 
car that'll live to be 200,000. 

We promise you a car thats 
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Youd think a car that went 234,000 miles in 44 years 
would be ready to call it quits. 





put together with care. A car 
that goes through hundreds of 
tests and inspections before we 
turn it loose. A car that’s at 
least as good as the one we 
sold Mr. Tennison back 

in 1966. 

As Tennison puts it, “I've 
driven a lot of economy cars 
and there's nothing like a 
Toyota”’ 

What do you expect him 
to say? 


TOYOTA 


We're quality oriented 


——_ 
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BEHIND EVERY 
PUSSYCAT, 
THERE'S A GREAT 
BOURBON. 


Only Early Times makes the 

Pussycat perfect. Because Early Times 

is just about a whisker smoother than 

any other Bourbon you'll ever taste. O.K., 

so what’s a Pussycat? It’s the national 

prize-winning drink that’s made when you shake a 

packet of “Instant Pussycat Mix,” water and Early 

Times. This orange-sweet sour mixes up as quick as 

acat. But remember; it only happens with Early Times. 3 RQ 

Without it the Pussycat just doesn’t purr. 
Ask for Instant Pussycat Mix at 

your favorite food 

or liquor store. 
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Kentucky © 
oht Bocebon 
| Whisky 


86 PROOF 


ABLISHED iea< 






AMPA VETLY wr CARLY TIMES DISTILLERY 12. bral 


To get a set of 4—10': oz. = ’ 

Pussycat glasses & 4 2 oe 7 t 
ackets of Instant Pussy cat . 
ix*, send $2.95 to. oe 301 

Early Times Pussycat Glasses 

P.O. Box 378, Maple Plain, 

Minnesota 55359 ° , 


"ej 
*offer valid only where legal—limited time only. be: re 





86 Proof + Early Times Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. ocr 












You get both 


longer length- milder taste. 
\ 





yet milder 


